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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


on the Address was notable for Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s announcement that the Government would 
be willing to accept an inquiry into Nile water-rights by 
a mixed Commission under a neutral Chairman. It 
would be well if he could go further and accept Mr. 
Fisher’s suggestion of a permanent Commission, such as 
was proposed in the Milner Report, with a Chairman 
appointed by the League of Nations. It is essential to 
prove to Egypt and the world, what nobody in this coun- 
try doubts, that the inclusion of the Gezira demand in 
the ultimatum was not prompted by the desire to use the 
Nile water-supply as a means of bringing pressure to 
bear on the Egyptian Government. On the main issues, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of his refusal to allow any 
reference of Egyptian affairs to the League was purely 
technical and singularly unconvincing—as unconvincing 
as Sir E. Grigg’s suggestion that if we were in the right, 
a reference to the League would weaken our moral 
authority. It may be true that Egypt is not, technically, 
in a position to appeal to the League; but nothing could 
do more both to strengthen the authority of the League 
and to clarify our own position than willingness to 
accept the good offices of the Council in arriving at a 
settlement. 


TT: discussion of Egyptian questions in the debate 


* * * 

It is clear that a settlement must, sooner or later, 
be reached. As Mr. A. Duff Cooper said, in a promising 
maiden speech from the Unionist benches, we “ cannot 
settle down to a policy of governing Egypt by machine 
guns,’’ and “if we have got to make concessions, it was 
always good policy to make them sooner rather than 
later.’’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald put his finger on the 
weak spot in the present position in pointing out that 
no permanent settlement could be arranged with an 
Egyptian Government forced on the country by external 
pressure. To bar and bolt the door on any assistance the 
League could give by mediation or advice, is the height 
of unwisdom. Nor is there any real argument in the 
Government’s desire to maintain the Condominium 
against a modified application of the mandate principle 
to the Sudan. An offer to submit reports to the League 
on the administration of that territory, especially with 


regard to the suppression of slavery, native policy, and 

water-rights, would give the Egyptians a chance of 

receding from an impossible position. 
* * * 

If the discussion of Egyptian affairs was unsatisfac- 
tory, that on relations with Russia was inevitably barren. 
A good deal of time was spent in threshing the dry husks 
of the Zinovieff letter and the dead Treaties. In view of 
the absolute frankness with which the Soviet represen- 
tatives and the late Government themselves defined the 
relation of the guaranteed loan to the other Treaty pro- 
visions, it is impossible to take seriously Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s attack on the Government for not endeavour- 
ing to resume negotiations. In his dealings with the 
Zinovieff letter Mr. MacDonald appeared to be hampered 
by a conflict between the desire of his followers to declare 
it an indubitable forgery and his own desire to refrain 
from committing himself. It may be hoped, at any rate, 
that other Labour speakers will take note of his emphatic 
repudiation of any charge against the Foreign Office, and 
his high tribute to the loyalty of the staff. 

* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of Commons 
on Monday that the Government does not consider itself 
bound to follow the procedure inaugurated by its pre- 
decessor of laying all treaties on the table of the House 
in order that it may have a full opportunity to discuss 
them before they are ratified. This is a deplorably reac- 
tionary pronouncement, and it is difficult to guess at the 
reason for it, unless it be that the Government entertains 
the idea that no good thing can come out of Nazareth 
and that any innovation made by Labour must neces- 
sarily bea bad one. The reason given by Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, that the procedure “ might involve incon- 
veniences in connection with the resolution on the subject 
adopted by the Imperial Conference in 1923,” is very 
lame. It is surely possible to give the Dominions their 
legitimate share of control over foreign policy with- 
out depriving the British Parliament of the opportunity 
to exercise any effective control whatever. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his colleagues should remember that though 
they happen to be backed by a large majority, only a 
few weeks ago a minority Government was in office, and 
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that such a Government may conceivably emerge again 
in the future. It is surely undesirable to remove safe- 
guards against the possibility that a minority Govern- 
ment might ratify such treaties'as the Russian Treaties 
without Parliamentary discussion. 


% * a 


Mr. Baldwin on Wednesday gave an amazing 
account of the Government’s tariff. policy. . Protection 
is to be afforded under a new Safeguarding of Industries 
Bill to any “substantial’’ and “ efficient’’ industry 
which is “ subject to exceptional competition arising from 
such things as depreciated exchanges, bounties, or sub- 
sidies, lower wages in foreign countries, or longer hours.” 
Further, Mr. Baldwin is “ not at all sure that it would 
not be fair to take into account the differences in taxa- 
tion as between this country and others.’’ As taxation 
is higher in Britain than in almost any other country, the 
last criterion, if adopted, would clearly bring every in- 
dustry within the scope of the Bill. But the criterion of 
wages would probably have the same effect. For the case 
for a general duty under the proposed Bill can apparently 
be established by reference to conditions in a single 
competing country; and in every industry wages are 
lower in some competing countries than they are in 
Britain. Thus the only limiting conditions are that the 
industry must be “substantial ’’ and “ efficient,’’ and 
that the competition must be “ exceptional.’’ These are 
extremely vague and unsatisfactory provisos. Competi- 
tion is naturally more severe at some times than et 
others; and at some time, therefore, almost every indus- 
try is in a position to argue that competition is “ excep- 
tional.’’ It would be most invidious for a Committee to 
tell any industry that it is not “efficient.’’ Here, 
indeed, a most serious point arises. The interpretation 
of these vague provisos is to rest with a Committee; and 
it will obviously depend on that Committee whether what 
would virtually be a general tariff is established under 
the new Bill or not. In these circumstances, what is the 
value of Mr. Baldwin’s reiterated assurance that he has 
no intention “ of using safeguarding as a wedge by which 
to introduce protection ’’? 


* * * 


Mr. Baldwin is undoubtedly an honest man, and 
the comprehensive potentialities of the projected Bill 
are to be attributed, we believe, not so much to dupli- 
city on his part as to the inherent absurdity of the 
compromise policy he has adopted. He had promised 
to replace the portion of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act that had lapsed by an ‘‘ analogous ’’ measure, and 
it is impossible to devise a really analogous measure, 
because the defunct portion of the Act was framed to 
meet an emergency situation which has passed away. 
A few years ago, with the widespread exchange chaos, 
it was plausible to argue that certain industries were 
exposed to competition which was specially ‘‘ unfair,” 
and it was feasible, by adopting the criterion of depre- 
ciated exchanges, to give a few industries a measure of 
Protection which did not apply generally. But, as we 
suggested a few weeks back, it is impossible to-day to 
find any plausible criterion which will apply to some 
industries without applying to them all. There is really 
no equitable middle course between Free Trade and all- 
round Protection. That fact does not, however, entitle 
Mr. Baldwin to break a most explicit pledge, on the 
strength of which he secured an immense number of 
votes at the last election. Nor can he fulfil that pledge 
by claiming that it was not his ‘‘ intention’’ that his 
Bill should lead to general Protection, if that is its 
inevitable effect, or even a possible one. His proposals 


for getting round his analogous dilemma of Preference 

without food taxes are also highly objectionable ; but we 

shall comment on the whole policy at length next week. 
* * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons 
that the late Government ‘‘ gave instructions that no 
political prosecution should be directed by the Attorney- 
General without the sanction of the Cabinet ’’ shows how 
uncandid Mr. MacDonald was in his utterances on the 
Campbell case. For it is now clear that even his final 
story, after he had apologized to the House for his 
denial that he had been consulted in the matter, was 
misleading. His final story was that though the matter 
was discussed by the Cabinet, ‘‘ whatever opinions were 
expressed were expressed not by way of giving mandates 
or instructions,’’ and that ‘‘ the matter was left in the 
hands of the Attorney-General.’’ Indeed, he conveyed 
the impression that all that the Cabinet did was to ask 
for information and express satisfaction that the 
Attorney-General had made up his mind to withdraw 
proceedings against Campbell.. The whole story is, 
indeed, chiefly illustrative of Mr. MacDonald’s incor- 
rigible disingenuousness, springing not from a positive 
desire to mislead, but from a secretiveness which leads 
him to deny instinctively entirely reputable proceedings, 
for he had done nothing to be ashamed of, though the 
Cabinet had taken a dubious decision on an important 
point of constitutional practice, which should have been 
revealed to and discussed in the House of Commons. 
In the light of this revelation, the Liberal demand for a 
Select Committee was entirely justified. 

* * * 

It will be deplorable, however, if the sequel is to 
establish the manifestly absurd doctrine that the Cabinet 
should have nothing to do with political prosecutions. 
The new Government are right, we think, to cancel their 
predecessors’ instruction ; for the most sensible arrange- 
ment seems to us the one actually observed in the past, 
namely, that the Attorney-General exercises his own 
discretion as to whether he should consult the Cabinet 
in any particular case or not. But Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government have not only cancelled the instruction, 
they have ‘‘ excised ’’ it with such a wealth of denun- 
ciatory epithet (‘‘ unconstitutional,’’ ‘‘ subversive of the 
administration of justice,’ and the rest) as to suggest 
that it is improper for the Cabinet to concern itself with 
political prosecutions at all. Mr. Baldwin ‘has done 
something to correct that impression in a subsequent 
answer in the House, and we hope that it will have been 
completely removed by Friday’s debate, which takes 
place after we go to press. It is obvious that where 
broad questions of public policy are at stake, as they 
often are in political prosecutions, the collective respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet is inevitably involved. The old 
constitutional practice is perfectly satisfactory. The 
Labour Government’s instruction would have given it 
an unfortunate twist in one direction; but it would be 
equally unfortunate to twist it in the other. 

* * * 

Reaction and prejudice have scored a strange victory 
this week. It has been understood for some time that 
the British Government is to follow the excellent example 
of America and devote its share of the Boxer Indemnity 
to educational purposes in China. A Bill to this effect is 
to be introduced soon, and the last Government invited 
a number of persons to serve on an Advisory Committee 
which is to be set up for the purpose. Among these were 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, both 
admirably fitted for the work in hand by their experi- 
ence in education and the esteem in which they are held 
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in China. It seems, however, that the present Govern- 
ment have other views. In order that a missionary and 
a representative of the Board. of Trade may be included 
on the Committee, the invitations to Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Dickinson have been cancelled. This will effectually 
take all grace out of the concession in the eyes of the 
Chinese, by substituting the spokesmen of British indus- 
try and religion for two men who are known to be 
genuinely interested in Chinese education. 
* * * 


The British Foreign Office has followed up its note 
to the League of Nations upon the status of Egypt with 
another note on the status of Ireland. This points out 
that the British Government have never admitted that 
the League has any concern with the relations between 
the Dominions of the British Empire, and implies that, 
therefore, the Irish Treaty ought not to have been regis- 
tered at Geneva. There is nothing in this doctrine 
derogatory to the League, which will have quite enough 
to do without intervening in these complicated British 
relationships. But it would surely have been wiser to 
allow the matter of the Irish Treaty to rest. Its regis- 
tration is a fait accompli. There is not the smallest 
danger of the League interfering with Ireland unless it 
is requested to do so. The Free State is naturally sensi- 
tive about its status as a nation, and the Irish Repub- 
licans cannot fail to make capital out of this apparent 
challenge to its autonomy. Moreover, the whole ques- 
tion of the relations between the British Dominions and 
their joint or several dealings with other nations has still 
to be worked out, and it is possible that their common 
membership of the League may help them to solve it. 
Altogether our new Foreign Secretary seems unduly 
nervous about the possible activities of Geneva. 


* * * 


There is no ground for any kind of satisfaction at 
the upshot of the two Opium Conferences at Geneva, 
unless it lies in the fact that the first of them has 
adjourned sine die without effecting the signature of the 
thoroughly retrograde convention its delegates succeeded 
in drafting after six weeks’ deliberations. For that we 
have to thank primarily the British Government, which 
realized in time that a conference called to give effect to 
the Hague Convention of 1912 in regard to opium- 
smoking in the Far East had simply produced an agree- 
ment whittling that convention away. Signature there- 
fore has been suspended, and the Government has time 
to make up its mind what attitude to adopt towards 
those British dependencies of Crown Colony status which 
insist on continuing opium-smoking because they get a 
substantial revenue out of their opium monopoly. The 
temporary adjournment of the Second Conference, before 
which the American delegation, in the face of relentless 
opposition from the British-Indian representative, has 
been endeavouring to lay a comprehensive scheme of 
reform, may give an opportunity for better counsels to 
prevail. So far as the Far East is concerned the best 
thing now might be to adopt the British proposal to 
send out a committee of investigation under an American 
chairman to examine and report on the whole situation. 

* * 7 7 

The news from Morocco is serious. Just as the 
Spanish troops were completing their difficult retreat in 
the Western zone, the Anjera tribe broke out in revolt 
and obtained a marked initial success in the country 
between Ceuta and Tetuan. The reports as to Spanish 
losses must be received with considerable reserve, for the 
opponents of the Directory have strong motives for exag- 
gerating them; but the menace to the Spanish line of 
communications, the Ceuta-Tetuan railway, is grave, and 


the rising strongly suggests an intention on the part. of 
Abd-el-Krim to attack the Spaniards in their new forti- 
fied line. The ability of the Spaniards to suppress the 
revolt and clear the line of the railway depends mainly 
on the strength of the garrisons in Ceuta and Tetuan, 
about which we know nothing. Should they be able to 
suppress the menace in their rear, they ought to be able 
to hold their new line, and General Primo de Rivera will 
have a chance to carry out the second part of his néw 
policy—the conciliation of the mountain tribes, with a 
view to establishing a real autonomous protectorate out- 
side the fortified zone. There appears, at present, to be 
no chance of coming to terms with Abd-el-Krim and the 
Rifis; but in the Western area there should be better 
prospects of success. Everything, however, turns on the 
ability of the Spaniards to restore the military situation 
between Ceuta and Tetuan. 
* * * 


The political consequences of the new situation are 
more easily assessed. In the first place, it is impossible 
not to sympathize with General Primo de Rivera, who 
undertook the withdrawal in order to liquidate the mili- 
tary and political mistakes of his predecessors, and to 
terminate the monthly casualty list, which for years past 
has spread such sorrow amongst the Spanish peasantry. 
If he is driven to ask for more reinforcements at the 
very moment when his manly and patriotic policy seemed 
near success, it is to be hoped that it will not lead to the 
demand for a new forward movement, which would 
destroy all hopes of carrying out his plans of pacification. 
Secondly, if the withdrawal does not end the warfare, 
and only gives Abd-el-Krim an additional incentive, the 
French may well become anxious about the north-eastern 
frontier, and be driven to act quickly; but it is to be 
hoped that no military measures the French may feel 
compelled to take will damage the chances of the new 
situation in Morocco being discussed internationally. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than that the French 
should insist that the matter is a Franco-Spanish con- 
cern, at the very moment when Spanish difficulties seem 
to be increasing. It is, however, to be feared that the 
British Government will be ill-qualified to press for an 
international solution, so long as it maintains its present 
attitude with regard to the Egyptian question. 

. * » 


After making, last week, an emphatic defence of 
the coercion policy in Bengal, the Viceroy gave a remark- 
ably optimistic review of Indian conditions in the course 
of an address at the opening of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. The Finance Member, he intimated, 
would have a substantial Budget surplus, with a back- 
ground of a huge increase in seaborne trade, bounding 
railway earnings, and good crop prospects. He will 
be able to relieve the burden on the provincial Govern- 
ments, and to reduce the detested salt duty, which ought 
not to have been reimposed. Lord Reading was cautious 
in what he said on currency and exchange, but he was 
outspoken in regard to the Tariff, making it clear that 
the experiment tried in the Indian steel industry would 
not be extended at the demand of other interested trades. 
Every industry seeking protection would have to prove 
its case before the impartial Tariff Board, and, Lord 
Reading implied, the realistic examination of facts and 
tendencies was not yielding results very favourable to 
those who clamour for a general tariff. It is a long time 
since a Viceroy of India had so inspiriting-a story to 
unfold. It suggests that the Administration, in Cal- 
cutta as at Delhi, should take some special steps to 
improve the state of Indian feeling, which certainly does 
not harmonize with the economic outlook. 
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THE MENACE OF SINGAPORE. 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S able speech 
M in the debate on the Address contained an 
unusual and very welcome feature. He 
admitted, dexterously but frankly, that it was a mistake 
to include a demand for the unlimited irrigation of the 
Sudan in the ultimatum to Egypt, and he promised that 
the water-supply which could safely be made available 
for the Sudan would be the subject of inquiry by a joint 
Anglo-Egyptian Commission with a neutral chairman. 
This should certainly help to remove the unfortunate 
impression conveyed by what was decidedly the worst 
feature of the recent British Note. Ministers in charge 
of departments less exalted than the Foreign Office have 
occasionally confessed to error; and Lord Salisbury once 
admitted that he put our money on the wrong horse 
some twenty years before. But we can recall no previous 
occasion on which a Foreign Secretary has admitted a 
mistake of his own making only a few weeks old; and 
Mr. Chamberlain is to be congratulated on the healthy 
precedent he has set. 

We wish that the Government would follow it 
themselves by reconsidering with equal open-mindedness 
their decision to proceed with a capital-ship base at 
Singapore. This decision has been taken in as great a 
‘* hurry,” relatively to the importance of the issue, as 
that in which the ultimatum to Egypt was drawn up. 
There is no conceivable reason for hurry in the matter ; 
there are overwhelming reasons for circumspection and 
delay. The Government appear to have dealt with 
Singapore more or less perfunctorily in the course of a 
systematic and critical survey of the innovations of 
their predecessors. There has been a thorough-going 
process of spring-cleaning, especially in the realm of 
foreign policy ; and for the most part it has been extremely 
ill-advised. Mr. MacDonald had promised to lay all 
treaties on the table of the House, so that they could be 
discussed before being ratified. Mr. Chamberlain 
hastens to declare that he will give no similar promise. 
Mr. MacDonald had invited Mr. Bertrand Russell and 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, two distinguished educationists 
possessing a sympathetic understanding of Chinese 
customs and ideas, to serve on the Committee which is 
to advise as to the disposal of the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund. Mr. Chamberlain has cancelled those invitations, 
in order to make room for a commercial representative 
and a missionary—a deplorable step which suggests that 
instead of following the spirit of the American example 
and using the money primarily for the benefit of China 
in accordance with Chinese ideas, we propose to use it to 
promote our own trade interests and the least congenial 
of our own ideas. The remote contingency that Egypt 
might find in the still hypothetical Protocol a vantage 
ground for appealing to the League was enough to induce 
the Government, before the recent outrage in Cairo, to 
send a letter of anticipatory protest to Geneva: They 
have now followed this letter by one of retrospective 
protest against the registration of the Irish Treaty with 
the League, against which Mr. MacDonald entered no 
protest at the time. These proceedings convey a cumula- 
tive impression which is not reassuring. Taken to- 
gether with the inevitable rejection of the Russian 
Treaties and the reasonable hesitation over the Protocol, 
they certainly make it clear that the Government do 
not suffer from reluctance to undo their predecessors’ 
work. 

In such an atmosphere, the Singapore decision would 
come almost as a matter of course. The project of the 
base had been approved by the last Conservative Govern- 
ment. Its abandonment by the Labour Government had 


caused considerable disgruntlement at the Admiralty, 
and considerable protest in Australia ; and the Conserva- 
tive Party had used it to argue that National Defence and 
the Empire were not safe in Labour’s hands. No new 
circumstances of an obvious kind had arisen. Thus it 
would seem to Ministers, without more ado, a clear case 
for the general rule of Back to 1923. But, in truth, the 
issue is fraught with far too serious consequences to be 
settled in this spirit. The case against a capital-ship base 
at Singapore is that without adding appreciably to our 
security in the event of war, it will imperil the perma- 
nence of peaceful international relations in the Pacific. 
That being the issue, the very fact that the late Govern- 
ment abandoned the project creates a new situation, for 
the psychological effect of reviving the project after it 
bas been dropped is greater than that of its original 
adoption. Is it too late even now for the Government to 
reconsider the matter from the beginning? It is reported 
that the Australian Government have decided to with- 
draw their previous offer to contribute to the construction 
of the base, on the ground that since last year they have 
decided to make other arrangements for the defence of 
Australia. This destroys one of the principal arguments 
by which the project used to be defended ; and it supplies 
the Government with a convenient opportunity to review 
the problem afresh in all its aspects, if they have the 
smallest disposition to do so. 

What purpose is the base designed to serve? There 
is only one contingency in which the base could be of 
any use—namely, that of a war with Japan. The inno- 


_cent sentiments which Mr. Bridgeman expressed on Tues- 


day do not alter this fact. Mr. Bridgeman claimed that 
the base was a measure of defence, directed against no 
one in particular, and he even claimed that it was a 
measure of economy, because it would save our ships the 
expense of returning home “thousands of miles for 
repairs.’’ Of what ships is Mr. Bridgeman thinking? 
Singapore is already a cruiser base, and no one would 
object to the expenditure of any small sum of money that 
may be necessary to render it fully efficient as a cruiser 
base, and to bring its defences up to date. The sole issue 
is the proposal to turn it into a base for capital ships. 
In what circumstances does Mr. Bridgeman imagine that 
our battleships may be operating in Far Eastern waters? 
We do not use battleships to protect our commerce from 
raiding cruisers or submarines. Apart from a naval 
display in time of peace, we should not dream of sending 
battleships into the Pacific, unless we were engaged in a 
war with a Power which could also use battleships in the 
Pacific. There are only two such Powers—the United 
States and Japan. Fortunately, no one in Britain is so 
foolish as to csontemplate warlike preparations, either 
offensive or defensive, against the United States; and 
everyone, accordingly, would think it madness to con- 
struct a great naval base in the West Indies, for which 
on general grounds of “ fleet mobility ’’ there would be 
as strong a case. If we felt towards Japan as we feel 
towards the United States, we should think it equal 
madness to proceed with Singapore. There is no escape 
from the conclusion that Singapore is directed against 
Japan ; doubtless it is intended as a measure of defence 
rather than aggression, though the distinction is really 
a puerile one, as wars seldom occur as the result of a 
clear-cut aggressive on one side, but more usually as 
the result of a mixed-up quarrel. In any case, it is 
against Japan that it is directed; and that fact is well- 
known to the Japanese. 

This, in itself, is an extremely unpleasant fact. 
Japan was till lately our Ally, and proved herself a 
meticulously loyal Ally. Despite the leanings towards 
and belief in Germany of her powerful military party, 
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she carried out her obligations in the Great War without 
hesitation, going, indeed, in the naval assistance which 
she gave us in the Mediterranean, considerably beyond 
the letter of her bond. 

That alliance has been brought to an end, not at her 
desire, but at ours. She accepted with a good grace the 
new régime of the Washington Pact, and once more she 
has carried out her obligations under it in the letter and 
the spirit. There is absolutely nothing in her past record 
or her present policy which gives us the smallest reason 
to distrust her ; and nothing—beyond the policy of racial 
discrimination pursued in our own Dominions—to sug- 
gest that any conflict of interests is likely to arise. To 
embark on a policy of preparation against such a Power 
would be deplorable enough, even if, in the absence of 
such preparation, there were a clear strategic risk. 

But the truth is that there is no such risk. The 
idea that unless we are able to send capital ships into 
the Pacific, Australia lies at the mercy of Japanese good- 
will is utterly fantastic. Japan is further from Australia 
than we are from the United States, and a Japanese 
invasion of Australia, involving as it must the transport 
of immense supplies over three or four thousand miles, 
is outside the realms of practical strategy. It was natural 
enough for various reasons that the Singapore project 
should have been popular in Australia, but the recent 
decision of the Australian Government makes it absurd 
to use the Australian argument any more. 

In what sort of a war, then, might Singapore be of 
use? It is quite true that Singapore is too far from Japan 
to be in itself a menace to her. But it is easy to conceive 
developments which might render China once more the 
prey of a process of international partition and a serious 
source of international discord. If we, associated per- 
haps with the United States, found ourselves quarrelling 
with Japan, associated perhaps with Russia, over the 
treatment of China—with commercial fears and ambi- 
tions on both sides as the driving-force—a capital-ship 
base at Singapore might come in very handily indeed. 
Using it as our main base, we might seize advance bases 
further north, and put ourselves in an effective position 
to resist Japanese policy, and perhaps strike directly 
at Japan. Is it of this sort of possibility that the 
Admiralty and the Government are thinking? They will 
hardly perhaps envisage it as definitely as this; but a 
vague sense that to be able to use capital ships in the 
Pacific will serve to strengthen British prestige and 
bargaining-power, should such developments occur, is 
probably the main consideration in their minds. 

It is deplorable that our policy should be actuated 
by such considerations. If we act in this spirit we shall 
go a long way to create the dangers against which we are 
seeking to provide. Japan is extraordinarily sensitive 
to the prevailing atmosphere of the outside world. It is 
barely two generations since the complete isolation in 
which she had lived for two centuries was broken down, 
and since she set out to adopt the ideas and the ways of 
Western States. With amazing success she has learnt 
whatever lessons Europe has chosen to teach her. Un- 
happily the first lesson was the extreme importance of 
proficiency in war, and the practice of a jealous, aggres- 
sive, and none too scrupulous diplomacy backed by 
powerful armaments. But since the institution of the 
League of Nations a new order of ideas seems to have arisen 
in the Western world. There is a widespread disillusion- 
ment with war, including successful war; Japan, with 
the previous experience of her war with Russia, fully 
shares that mood. There is much talk of settling inter- 
national questions by new pacific methods in a more 
amicable atmosphere. If such ideas really dominate the 
Western world, there is little doubt that they will. 


dominate Japan. Japan, above all, wants respect, and 
she will do whatever seems to be the “ right thing”’ to 
do. If it is the right thing to work whole-heartedly for 
peace and for the strengthening of the League, Japan 
will do so with complete sincerity. But if it is the right 
thing to be a strong, self-regarding Power, suspicious 
of your neighbours, preparing against them, conceiving 
commerce, diplomacy, and armaments to be linked 
together, as they were linked before the war, Japan will 
play that game too with all her heart. Nothing is more 
uncertain than the future trend of ideas in Japan. She 
may become a strong bulwark of peace. She may become 
a seed-plot of war. Which she becomes will depend 
mainly on our example, and it may well turn on the 
question of whether we proceed with the base at Singa- 
pore. The construction of the base will be a mistake 
comparable in the levity of its undertaking and the 
potential gravity of its consequences to the mistake which 
Germany made in challenging our naval supremacy. 





COLOGNE AND THE OCCUPATION. 


DECISION of very great importance to the 
A future peace of Europe must be made by the 


British Government during the next few days. 
Is Cologne to be evacuated in accordance with the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty, or not? 

Under Article 428 of the Peace Treaty it is laid 
down that ‘‘as a guarantee for the execution of the 
present Treaty by Germany, the German territory situ- 
ated to the west of the Rhine, together with the bridge- 
heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops 
for a period of fifteen years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty.’’ This occupation ‘‘ will,’’ how- 
ever, under the following Article, 429, ‘‘ be successively 
restricted,’’ ‘‘if the conditions of the present Treaty 
are faithfully carried out by Germany ’”’; the process 
of restriction taking the form of the successive evacua- 
tion of three zones, a northern (bridgehead, Cologne), a 
central (bridgehead, Coblenz), and a southern (bridge- 
head, Mainz), at the end of five, ten, and fifteen years 
respectively. The first of these five-year periods will 
shortly have been completed, viz., on January 10th, 
1925, that date being the fifth anniversary of the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Versailles by Germany and of 
the formal inauguration of a state of peace. It is, 
indeed, the case that the French school of thought of 
which M. Poincaré is the chief spokesman has for 
some years contended that the Treaty cannot be said to 
have ‘‘ come into force’’ within the meaning of Article 
428 until Germany has completely fulfilled her obliga- 
tions under it, and that, accordingly, the fifteen-year 
period of occupation has not yet begun to run. This 
interpretation is, however, so patently forced in the 
interests of the Poincaré-Foch Rhine policy of permanent 
occupation, and so flagrantly at variance with usage and 
common sense, that it may for practical purposes be dis- 
regarded. 

From the legal standpoint there can be no doubt, 
and there is no practical dispute, that January 10th 
stands as the date on which the Cologne or “‘ First”’ 
Zone is to be evacuated under the Treaty, provided 
that Germany for her part has ‘‘ faithfully carried out 
the conditions of the Treaty.’? Has she done so? And, 
if she has, what action will our Government take in 
face of the practical complication arising out of the 
continued presence of French troops in the Ruhr and 
the consequent pressure of the French military to secure, 
by the continued Allied occupation of the zone, those 
of their communications which yup through it? The 
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answers to be given in the near future to these questions 
and the action based upon those answers are of an 
importance to the future of Europe which is not always 
appreciated and which it would be hard to exaggerate. 

With respect to Germany’s discharge of her obliga- 
tions, there is agreement that those falling under the 
head of Reparations are being punctually fulfilled. 
Under the head of disarmament the position is less 
clearly defined, but—notwithstanding the fact that the 
final Report of the Disarmament Commission has yet 
to be submitted—the attitude of successive British 
Governments, and of their spokesmen in the House, 
leaves little doubt that in the view of the British authori- 
ties these obligations have under any reasonable inter- 
pretation been substantially fulfilled. Such intimations 
as have been vouchsafed of the attitude of responsible 
British quarters under the new régime do not suggest any 
serious change in this respect ; and there is no doubt that 
we should long ago have made preparations to leave 
Cologne on January 10th next (which we have not done) 
but for the absence of any certainty that our marching 
out would not be the signal for the French to march in. 
Such an operation on their part would be wholly illegal, 
but so was the occupation of the Ruhr; and so long as 
French troops remain in the Ruhr it is impossible to be 
sure that the security of their communications would not 
—tTreaty or no Treaty—be made the occasion of a step 
so welcome, on political no less than military grounds, to 
the permanent bureaucracy of the Quai d’Orsay and to 
the French General Staff. The problem with which the 


new British Government is faced is thus theoretically - 


simple, but practically complex; and to ignore its com- 
plexity would be to bury one’s head in the sand. 

Along what lines is it reasonable to suppose that a 
practically tolerable solution could be found? The ideal 
would, of course, be that we should leave the zone on or 
immediately after January 10th, having previously 
secured an undertaking from France that no attempt 
would be made by her to fill the place vacated by us. 
No act which the Allied Governments could perform 
could at this juncture render more service to the consoli- 
dation of the position of the moderate and democratic 
elements in Germany. Per contra nothing could more 
effectively play into the hands of a Coalition of the 
Right than even the appearance of British complicity in 
French bad faith. The reports of the conversation 
between Mr. Chamberlain and M. Herriot, together 
with other symptoms, leave, however, but little hope 
that the ideal course will be the one actually pursued. 
It is already stated that Mr. Chamberlain has agreed 
that we shall remain in Cologne until the French finally 
evacuate the Ruhr, probably in May next. If that is 
so, it is urgently necesary that the modus vivendi agreed 
to by the British Government should leave uncom- 
promised: (1) the fact that the first five years of the 
occupation have definitely passed, thus ruling out the 
possibility of any dispute as to the termination of the 
second and third quinquennial periods on January 10th, 
1930 and 1935 respectively, (2) the further fact—in the 
absence of indubitable proof of serious German delin- 
quency in the matter of Disarmament—that the con- 
ditions of the Treaty have been “‘ faithfully carried out ”’ 
within the meaning of Article 429 of the Treaty. 

Failing the laying of unequivocal foundations in 
these two respects, there can be no security that post- 
ponement of evacuation in the case of the First Zone 
will not be cited as a precedent when the time comes for 
the evacuation of the Second and Third, with conse- 
quences disastrous to any policy of European appease- 
ment. The position as left by the Treaty of Versailles is 


itself ambiguous enough. The last paragraph of Article 
429 declares that if at the expiry of the fifteen-year 
period ‘‘ the guarantees against unprovoked aggression 
by Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied 
and Associated Governments the evacuation of the occu- 
pying troops may be delayed to the extent regarded as 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining the required guar- 
antees.’’ In view of the known French attitude on the 
question of security, the dangers inherent in this pas- 
sage need no stressing. It is sufficient to quote it to 
bring home to every student of Franco-German rela- 
tions the imperative necessity of doing nothing now 
which will further play into the hands of those elements 
in France which neither desire nor intend evacuation 
at the end of fifteen years, and which are counting on 
the restoration to power in France long before that time 
of a Government more amenable to their schemes than 
that of M. Herriot. 

The precise method by which a compromise may 
be reached which will meet the exigencies of the present 
situation, while creating no bad precedent for the future, 
is largely a matter of diplomatic technique. It has been 
suggested that the difficulty could be solved by the con- 
clusion of a special ad hoc agreement between the British 
and German Governments, to be drawn up in a new 
Protocol independent of the Treaty, under which, for 
reasons of expediency, recognized as pressing by the 
German Government, the British forces would remain 
in Cologne until such time as the French evacuated the 
Ruhr. Under some such procedure as this the prolonga- 
tion of our occupation of Cologne could not in future 
be cited as a precedent in the interpretation of Article 
429 of the Treaty, for it would rest on an instrument 
other than the Treaty. The point is one of great im- 
portance, and should be pressed with vigour upon the 
Government in the event of an attempt to solve imme- 
diate difficulties by a mere concurrence in a French- 
inspired thesis of German default under the head of 
Disarmament and consequent absence of obligation on 
the part of the Allies to evacuate. Concurrently an 
undertaking should be secured from the French Govern- 
ment—and there is reason to believe that M. Herriot 
would be not unwilling to give it—that the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr should not extend beyond May at 
latest. (The legal limit under the London Agreement 
is August.) The purchase of a three months’ reduction 
of the French occupation of the Ruhr by a four months’ 
extension of the British occupation of Cologne under 
conditions not prejudicial to the future might well be 
accepted by the German people as in the existing situa- 
tion a not unprofitable pis aller. In any event, it 
appears to be the best solution practically available, and 
therefore worthy of the consideration of all who, in the 
absence of an ideal solution, seek a method as little preju- 
dicial as possible to the situations of the future. 





A LABOUR TSAR. 


AMUEL GOMPERS was an American institution, 
S embodying something so remote from our facts 
and notions that to the English politician or 
trade-unionist he might well seem almost unimaginable. 
Born in London, of Dutch-Jewish parentage, he went 
to America in 1863 as a boy of thirteen. In 1882 he 
was made president of the trade-union organization 
which soon afterwards became the American Federation 
of Labour. For forty years he was its executive director, 
and for the greater part of that time its despotic head. 
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America is a land of presidents, and so long as they do 
not reign in the White House they tend to be permanent 
—which is one reason why every American observer in 
England comments upon the advanced democracy of 
British politics and industry. Gompers rose to power at 
a time when American Labour was distracted by the 
failure of a union movement which combined the prema- 
ture idea of One Big Union with the practice of sabotage 
and a futile policy of strikes. Beginning where he ended, 


Gompers was an old-fashioned craft organizer, fighting 


industrial unionism no less fiercely than he fought 
Socialism, and immovably set against the creation of a 
political Labour Party. He was resolved that organized 
Labour in the United States should not go into politics, 
and to that end he built up a national machine that was 
the most astonishing example of political management 
known in the world. There would be no exaggeration 
in the statement that by comparison with the American 
Federation of Labour, which the Labour Tsar ruled from 
Washington, the famous machine of the Republican 
Party was a loose and easy-going affair. 

Gompers could not have attained and held his great 
position if he had not been a man of powerful brain and 
character. He was, indeed, exactly what his physique 
implied—small, masterful, and extraordinarily tena- 
cious. His view of American society had been formed 
before the growth of Trusts and before the coming of the 
immigrant multitude. It does not appear that he ever 
envisaged the European immigrant as a vital part of the 
American social scheme. His work as trade-union 
organizer (and it was a very remarkable work) lay almost 
entirely within the range of the older American com- 
munity. Hence the American Federation of Labour 
represented the dominant class of the American-born 
workers in the skilled trades. The enemies of Samuel 
Gompers were not unjust or mistaken in saying that he 
saw the Federation as a Labour Trust competing with 
the Capital Trust for a full share of the product, in 
wages, with a minimum of concern for the oppressed un- 
skilled or for the general consumer, The War confirmed 
Gompers in his singular position. President Wilson made 
him, necessarily, a member of the Advisory War Cabinet, 
and for the remainder of his life his words 
and actions served to emphasize the extraordinary 
separateness of the American Federation of Labour from 
the movement of European Labour. In England, at the 
end of the war, Gompers had no touch whatever with the 
men and women whose minds were occupied in advance 
with the nature of the peace. During the Paris Confer- 
ence and after he would have been perfectly comfort- 
able with the Duke of Northumberland. It is, happily, 
true that at the Convention of the American Federation 
of Labour a few weeks before his death he gave a 
generous welcome to the German fraternal delegates, and 
announced that for the American worker the war was 
over. But he could not feel this in relation to Russia. 
The Washington State Department itself was less implac- 
able than he towards the suggestion of any kind of rela- 
tions with the Soviets, while English Tories are more 
understanding of the Independent Labour Party than 
he could ever have become. There is, however, nothing 
in this to wonder at. Samuel Gompers had built a vast 
organization amid conditions which he knew to be chang- 
ing with ever-increasing rapidity. He was far too able 
a man not to realize that, although the structure might 
remain intact so long as he was in command, it could 
not long survive his death. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R, CHAMBERLAIN’S speech did nothing . to 
M relieve the. depression that has prevailed in 
League of Nations circles since the formation 
of the present Government... With the exception of 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Cecil the new Ministry is either 
frankly hostile or civilly indifferent.. Mr. Baldwin is 
(timself quite sincerely devoted to the cause of the 
League, but he lacks the personal force to impose his will 
in such a matter on his colleagues, and the inclusion of 
Lord Cecil in the Ministry seems designed to silence 
him rather than to give him his head on the one subject 
in regard to which his experience is unequalled, and his 
enthusiasm in the past has been priceless. For the rest, 
the names of Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Churchill, Sir L. 
Worthington Evans, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, et hoc 
genus omne, are sufficient to spread panic in the hearts 
of those who regard the cause of the League as the 
capital interest of world politics. I understand it is not 
even certain that in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain 
his place at the League table would be taken by Lord 
Cecil. It might even be taken by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Ronald McNeill, who has prob- 
ably been more openly contemptuous of the League than 
any man prominently engaged in public life. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s non possumus attitude on Monday was 
what was expected of him. He is among those I have 
spoken of as “‘ civilly indifferent ’’ to the League. He 
will take his stand on the most rigid Foreign Office tradi- 
tion, and, as everybody knows, the Foreign Office has 
no love for the League, except in so far as it can be 
converted into an agent of the old diplomacy. Lord 
Bertie’s spirit still governs that institution. 
* * * 

Sir Godfrey Collins gives me a favourable impres- 
sion of the progress of the investigation which the Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Donald Maclean 
is making into the best method of reorganizing the 
Liberal Party in the country. The Committee has 
traversed the length and breadth of the land in the 
pursuit of its inquiries, and has interviewed a vast 
number of representative people on the subject. The 
evidence, I gather, tends to strengthen the view 
expressed in these columns that the real lever of effec- 
tive revival must be found in the constituencies. Central 
inspiration and organization is, of course, essential, but 
the tendency in the past has been for central adminis- 
tration to count for too much both in the choice of 
candidate and electoral finance. The spirit of a party 
is measured by the sacrifices it is prepared to make for 
the cause, and the success of the Labour movement has 
undoubtedly been due to the democratic basis of its pro- 
paganda. I find among prospective Liberal candidates 
a widespread and wholesome disposition to make the 
question of the local provision of fighting funds the 
touchstone of decision. There are several constituencies 
where that touchstone is being applied with admirable 
results, and where the practice of collecting at meetings 
is being adopted with marked success. I think the 
mood of the party is for emancipation from financial 
obligation to central funds and for a new independence 
of action founded on a self-supporting system. 

* * * 

Professor Gilbert Murray has long been one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the intellectual life of the 
time, but he has been ‘‘ caviare to the general.’’ This 
week, however, he has suddenly leapt into a fame that 
neither his services to scholarship and to the League of 
Nations nor his merits as a poet and a politician would 
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have won him. The popular discovery that his gifts as 
a thought-reader are of a kind that leaves the most 
enlightened and critical minds of the time baffled and 
wondering has secured for him a publicity and a respect 
from the Press that should enhance his value in the 
more serious public labours that engage him. His pos- 
session of the gift has long been notorious in his own 
circle, and he must have taken great pains to conceal it 
so successfully from the general public. Ordinarily he 
reads in pictures and ideas of the mind, but he is no 
less skilful in verbal exercises. Mr. William Archer 
once told me that after some experiments with him he 
said to his daughter (the Professor having left the room), 
‘‘ He has so far dealt with pictorial subjects. What 
of a case in which words only are involved?’’ Mrs. 
Toynbee asked what test should be applied, and it was 
agreed that ‘‘ To be or not to be”’ should be thought 
of. When Professor Murray came back into the room, 
he said, ‘‘ Ah, it is words this time—Hamlet’s 
soliloquy.’’ 
* * * 

‘* There is a great deal of nonsense talked about the 
Attorney-General and political prosecutions,’’ writes a 
correspondent of mine who has himself filled high legal 
and judicial office under the Crown. ‘‘ Political prosecu- 
tions are not in the same category at all as ordinary 
prosecutions. They often involve high questions of State 
policy which are essential considerations for the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet, for example, decided the question of the 
prosecution of the Larne gun-runners, but went back on 
the decision because of Irish Party interference. Or 
take the case of Wilkes. Obviously matters of this kind 
are for the Cabinet and not merely for a member of it. 
It is quite true that a memorandum forbidding the 
Attorney-General to institute political prosecutions 
without previous Cabinet sanction is absurd, but it is 
equally true that an Attorney-General who had a due 
sense of his position would not direct a major political 
prosecution without consulting the Cabinet and taking 
their views thereon.’’ This seems the common sense 
of the situation, and I imagine the point would never 
have arisen had it not been for the extravagant preten- 
sions put forward by Lord Birkenhead in regard to his 
own alleged autocratic exercise of the functions of the 


Attorney-General. 
* * * 


I continue to hear bad reports from the Palatinate. 
The removal of the notorious de Metz from the military 
control of that unfortunate area has improved the posi- 
tion, but it cannot be satisfactory while the black troops 
remain in the country. I have before me a list of crimes 
of violence, one of them a series of outrages on an elderly 
woman, which were committed by Moroccan soldiers last 
month. No doubt they are punished if they are caught, 
but the difficulty of the identification of the criminals 
from groups of coloured men in uniform is obvious. In 
one case a Moroccan was sentenced to death last month, 
but that was for the murder of a French soldier while 
walking with a girl. The fact is that the maintenance 
of these men on the Rhine in the sixth year after the war 
is an intolerable outrage that France ought not to 
permit. It is contrary to the new spirit that M. Herriot 
has brought into the relations with Germany, and it 
cannot even have the merit of being economical. The 
wretched men are not physically adapted for Central 
European conditions, and the mortality, especially from 
tuberculosis, is terribly heavy. But it is not on this 
ground primarily that the scandal should be ended. 
This degrading ulcer in the heart of the Rhineland, with 
all its hideous accompaniments of licensed houses with 
white women, is an offence not merely against Germany, 


but against the deepest sentiment of white civilization, 
and so long as it continues there can be no real recon- 
ciliation between France and Germany. 

* * * 

A correspondent writes regretting that I have fallen 
into “the old cliché, that you cannot indict a nation.”’ 
‘* Why not?” he asks. ‘‘ Can you praise a nation? If 
the phrase that you cannot indict a nation merely means 
that some of its citizens are not open to the indictment, 
then this is obvious; but it is equally true to say that 
you can indict a nation or praise a nation for national 
qualities.’”” It is not a bad thing to bring our accepted 
maxims up for revision occasionally, but when Burke 
said, “I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people,’’ he was using the 
word with a legal significance that my correspondent 
ignores. It is possible both to praise a nation and to 
blame a nation, but is there a method of ‘‘ drawing up 
an indictment of a whole people’’? Can the harassed 
journalist no longer say ‘‘ ditto to Mr. Burke,’’ as he 
has said with confidence and complacency for a century 
and a half? ; 


* * * 

“A good citizen of Conneeticut,’’ writes S. K. R., 
“ ought not to need correction by an Englishman in the 
matter of a famous rhyme on the city of. New Haven, 
the academic capital of his State; but Mr. Morris is 
certainly wrong in the first line of the stanza as sent 
to you. It should be ‘Here’s to the City of Elms’ 
[ellums], and the rest as you have it. It is odd how 
seldom a New Englander can quote either the Boston or 
the Yale toast without blundering over one or other of 
the essential points. ‘Ellums’ are as central to New 
Haven as the bean and the cod to Boston.’’ 

A. G. G. 





REACTIONS AND RECRIMINATIONS, 
[From a PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE post-election recriminations are dying away. 
The sensational red document with which Mr. 
Wallhead disturbed Mr. Baldwin’s speech last 
week, proved on examination to be comparatively harm- 
less. It was not issued by the official Unionist Associa- 
tion, but appears to have been the product of some local 
Tory intelligence in a Midland constituency. It merely 
consisted of a skull and crossbones, labelled Socialism, 
with endearing terms such as ‘‘ Murder,’’ ‘‘ Theft,’ 
‘* Brutality,’’ ‘‘ Tyranny,’’ ‘‘ Mutilation,’’ shouting 
from the space below. Whether this is less unfair than 
pictures of Conservatives with gigantic stomachs and 
hideous faces labelled ‘‘ Fat,’’ sitting on bags of bread 
and meat while starving children and fainting women 
clutch wildly for food thus denied them—a normal 
cartoon of the Socialist propaganda—is a question whose 
answer depends on the taste or prejudice of the beholder. 
But there seems little essentially different in this pic- 
torial gibberish from that of pre-war days; when (for 
example) Anti-Protectionists issued pictures of a hairy 
clutching hand seizing the children’s food from the 
larder, and the Tariff Reformers replied with a forlorn- 
looking workman gazing at an empty fireplace labelled 
“‘A Victim of Free Trade.’’ In the present state of 
European (and American) education these things seem 
likely to continue for a century. 

The sooner Mr. MacDonald journeys to Jamaica 
and obtains a nerve cure there, the better for the party 
of which he is still the leader. His first speech lest 
week was a deplorable performance; his attempts at 
supplementary questions, when challenged, made since, 
have been jerky and ineffective. His explanations, out- 
side the House, give an appearance of disingenuity. He 
does not seem to be aware that the House is far less 
interested in the Zinovieff letter or the Campbell case 
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than in his own personal reactions to these items, which 
have sent his party tumbling to the ground. On the 
first he demanded in almost hysterical accents an inquiry 
into its authenticity, banging the box and striking hand 
in palm in appropriate fashion. He was driven on to 
this by the furies which pursue him from the more 
indignant of his back benches. But the question which 
troubled all his colleagues was, not whether the letter 
was genuine, but why he had declared it genuine, and 
issued a fierce reply, ‘‘ gingered up ’’ with his own hand, 
in the midst of an election; while all his colleagues were 
trying to twitter ‘‘ forgery.’’ The same applies to the 
case of Campbell. He tries to conduct the debate on 
the question whether political prosecutions were ever 
modified by Cabinet decisions, and talks much about 
Carson and Galloper Smith. But the House, as always 
interested in the personal, is not concerned with Carson 
or Galloper Smith. They want to know why Mr. Mac- 
Donald at first deliberately denied all knowledge of the 
prosecution and its withdrawal; why, secondly, only on 
the day of the fatal debate of last October, and obviously 
under the influence of the Attorney-General, he con- 
fessed that he had been informed of the subject in the 
ordinary course of business, but had not exactly ‘‘ con- 
sulted ’’ Sir Patrick Hastings—‘‘ consulted ’’ was too 
strong aterm; why, thirdly, in the course of that ‘“‘ Day 
of Dupes ”’ it had been demonstrated that he had not 
only ‘‘ consulted ’’ the Attorney-General in the Prime 
Minister’s room, but that Sir Archibald Bodkin had 
been summoned to the consultation, and that afterwards 
the Cabinet, too busy with the Irish question to attend 
much to what else was going on, was informed. And 
then, last week, Mr. Baldwin exploded another 
bombshell, proving that the Cabinet had not been so 
busy over the Irish question as not to be able to issue 
an instruction that all political prosecutions in future 
should not be initiated by the Attorney-General, but by 
the consent of the whole Cabinet. These facts and pre- 
varications, drawn out like teeth, go far to explain the 
refusal of Mr. MacDonald to agree to a Select Com- 
mittee, or any other judicial body, against the olive 
branch held out by the Liberals, which had been prac- 
tically accepted by a majority of the Labour Cabinet. 
Sooner than face such an investigation, the late Prime 
Minister preferred to pull the whole temple crashing 
to the ground, in the mad gamble of a General Election. 
Mr. Thomas rushed to the rescue of his leader with the 
demand for an Inquiry. ‘‘ Qn the Campbell case?’’ 
inquired Mr. Baldwin with an air of innocence. ‘‘ Oh, 
no! ”’ cried Mr. Thomas hastily, and amid great laugh- 
ter; and explained that he wanted it on all past inter- 
ferences with the Attorney-General’s political prosecu- 
tions. But it was on the Campbell case that the last 
House of Commons demanded an inquiry by a majority 
of 160. And although the official organ of the Labour 
Party, with its customary veracity, issues headlines 
“ Government refuse Campbell Inquiry,’’ everyone in 
Parliament knows that the chief desire of the late Prime 
Minister and those who are still supporters of him is 
never to hear of the wretched affair again. 

The foreign affairs debate on Monday gave Mr. 
MacDonald an opportunity of modifying the appearance 
of hysteria which the raising of the “red’’ bogies of 
the week before had induced. It gave Mr. Duff Cooper 
the opportunity to show, in a well-timed maiden speech, 
that he is not merely the appanage of a lady with a gift 
for publicity, but has gifts and a career of his own. 
It gave Mr. Austen Chamberlain the opportunity to dis- 
cover anew that he is very popular with the House of 
Commons. He had, of course; nothing to say, and per- 
haps it would have been unwise to abbreviate his speech 
to a point that would have made that too obvious. It is, 
however, still arguable that the disguise of prolixity 
was a little overdone. Two things emerged from the 
debate: the first, the formal throwing over by the Gov- 
ernment of the threat implied by the unfortunate sen- 
tences about “ unlimited irrigation ’’ in the Sudan in the 
ultimatum to Egypt; the second, that for the date of the 
publication of the Zinovieff letter to Mr. MacDonald was 
not. responsible. 


The Housing, debate, the “ field day” of the other 
Chamberlain, was even less exciting. A rather subdued 
Mr. Wheatley delivered a rather abstract speech, of 
which at least half was obviously directed to an address 
outside Parliament, being part of his unceasing effort to 
make his party into a “ whole-hog”’ Socialist body, and 
ended in a string of questions, illustrated by examples 
containing at least one bad and flagrant blunder. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, excusably complacent, “ pinked ”’ 
this error with obvious enjoyment, but otherwise made 
a speech indicating that to-day, at any rate, he was not 
asking for trouble or controversy. Building of houses 
was increasing at a pace that might soon overtake the 
pre-war level ; the owner-occupier, his especial pet and 
hope, was flourishing and multiplying; Mr. Wheatley’s- 
Bill might increase the supply of houses at low rents, one 
never knew; but the shortage of labour being what it 
was, the House of Commons had better not expect too 
much of it, while never ceasing to admire the statesman- 
ship of the 1923 Act, and pin its hopes to Lord Weir’s 
steel houses. This rosy vision was dulled by Mr. Percy 
Harris, who bluntly assured the Minister of Health that 
in London the owner-occupier did not exist, the houses 
built lately were being built outside the subsidy figure 
and did not modify the working-class situation, and 
ended with a horrifying description of slums, and the 
statement that not merely new houses but new cities were 
required. After two set orations and a deluge of tech- 
nicalities, members listened gratefully to the lively 
vituperation by Mr. Austin Hopkinson of all Ministers 
of Health past and present, all subsidies, all unions, all 
builders’ labourers. His creed can be expressed in a 
sentence. He is and always has been right. But a tired 
audience in a stifling Chamber forgave him his assump- 
tions of wisdom for the quality of his wit, which is much 
more authentic, before it poured out and left a “ skeleton 
crew ’’ from all parties to listen to the really tragic case 
of Scotch housing, with which Labour again took up the 
running. 

Of the three parties the Labour representatives 
(as one sees them) look far the most forlorn. Their 
leaders may adopt the accepted pose as a desire for rest. 
Their followers are miserable at being thrown out of con- 
trol of the Executive machine, in which many of the 
Under-Secretaries and others were doing so well. They 
appear at present comparatively helpless in Opposition. 
Miss Wilkinson alone, their solitary lady member, has 
made a speech which has impressed her audience. She 
seems destined to become more popular than some of her 
predecessors. Moreover, the promises the election held 
out to them—an increase in numbers, vigorous opposi- 
tion only slightly inferior in strength to the Tory Gov- 
ernment, battering it down in debate, and, having 
killed the Liberal Party, returning speedily with an 
immense majority to power—seem to fade beyond the 
horizon. The Liberal Party (in the country) seems an 
“unconscionable time a-dying.”” In the opinion of 
the wisest (and saddest) Labour leaders, three or four 
elections may occur, lasting perhaps twenty years, if the 
present policy is pursued : and those who for nine months 
once held the intoxicating position of power in Europe 
and the Empire will vanish, “ not having received the 
promises.’’ And meanwhile, Mr. Wheatley continues his 
good work of enraging the bourgeois and making impos- 
sible the winning of seats in South England by his class 
war and his Socialism: while Mr. Thomas and Mr. Mac- 
Donald endeavour to repudiate the one and to forget the 
other. Certainly the extraordinary performances 
between August and October last have changed the poli- 
tical history of this land—perhaps for all time. 

The attenuated Liberals alone seem cheerful, almost 
indecently so, as it is obvious they ought to be wearing 
sackcloth and going softly all their days. They all speak, 
and they all speak often. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
John Simon have weighed in with effective set orations. 
Mr. Runciman, having been six years out of Parliament, 
has made six speeches in six days—all effective. Mr. 
Trevelyan Thomson has resumed the interrupted course 
of his heroic record of speech and interrogation concern- 
ing the needs of “ necessitous areas’’ in general and 
Middlesbrough in particular. Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
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has entered into a temporary alliance with Mr. Neil 
McLean, just across the gangway, and worries the 
ebullient Joynson-Hicks upon the expulsion of aliens in 
general and of Russian musicians in particular. Mr. 
Kenworthy is already well ahead in the rush for top place 
in mileage of talk, and blandly exhorts his Labour 
friends beside him to turn their poisoned darts against 
the common foe: an exhortation which they receive with 
dismal disgust. The party has decided to advance from 
the hills to which it too hastily retreated and to descend 
to the plains again, accepting the two front benches 
below the gangway first offered them by the Speaker. 
Numbers count for little in Parliamentary discussion. It 
may still find itself the effective opposition. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“PLACES AND THEIR NAMES.” 


Srr,—‘“ P. M.,” in his article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 29th, is inaccurate in contrasting “Shaftesbury” and 
“‘ Shaston ” as old and new. Shaston is an authentic dupli- 
cate name. It is on milestones in N.E. Dorset which are 
much older than Mr. Hardy, it is in still older documents, 
and in the ancient proverb about the Abbot of Glaston[bury] 
marrying the Abbess of Shaston. 

I think, also, Ivel is similarly justified; at any rate 
—though I am away from books of reference and cannot 
give exact evidence—the River Yeo, upon which Yeovil 
stands, is spelt Yvel, or Yvil, in old maps, and the name 
of a well-known cheese is based upon, or invented from, that 
fact. Yeovil itself can hardly be Yeo-ville, for a few miles 
away is Yeovilton, which looks like Yvel Town. 

One of the highest tributaries of the Yeo, by the way, 
rises by a village whose amazing name “P. M.” has missed : 
Ryme Intrinseca. 

“ Weatherbury ” is also no great change: 
Castle, a small earthwork, 
Yours, &c., 


Weatherby 
is ‘close to Puddletown.— 


Dz. 


_ G. P Goocn, 


E. D. MOREL MEMORIAL FUND. 

Sir,—It is hoped to raise a fund in memory of E. D. 
Morel, his work for the liberation of the Congo and for 
International Understanding. 

E. D. Morel gave the best years of a remarkably active 
and beneficent life in the service of humanity. He consis- 
tently put in the second place not only his own interests, but 
even the interests of those dependent upon him. His emolu- 
ments had been for many years very much below what he 
would have been able to command had he chosen to work 
for money. He knew that his life was very insecure, and 
he must have had faith that his family would not be allowed 
to suffer because of his disinterestedness. We would like the 
fund to reach the dimensions which would ensure this. 

It is proposed to hand over to his family any sum raised, 
deducting only enough for a memorial tablet in the cloisters 
of the “ Garden of Peace” at Golders Green. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, E. D. 
Morel Memorial Fund, Orchard House, Great Smith Street, 
S.W.1.—Yours, &c., 

H. Barii1e-WeEaver, 

Raymonp BEAZLEY, ° 

E. N. BENNETT, 

E. W. Brruincuam, 

Marecaret G. BonprieLp, 

H. N. Brattsrorp, 

Frep. BraM.ey, 

Cartes Ropen Buxton, 

Noet Buxton, 

J. R. Crynes, 

Kate CourtNEy OF 
PENWITH, 

C. Brrcn Crisp, 

Hamitton Fyrr, 


H. B. Lees-Smitu, 
J. Ramsay MacDonatrp, 
Hector MacpHrrson, 
P. A. Mo.iteno, 
Oswatp Mos tey, 
Henry W. NEvINSON, 
Marton PHItuips, 
ArtHuR Ponsonsy, 
A. Maupr Roypen, 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
G. Bernarp SuHaw, 
F. J. Suaw, 

Rosert SMILLIE, 
HERBERT SMITH, 
Puitie SNOWDEN, 

D. M. STEvENson, 
Sopa1a StTurcer, 

H. M. Swanwick, 
KE. S. Taxsor, 
CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
Rosert ©. TREVELYAN, 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


Cuaries Gore, 
ArtTHuR HENDERSON, 
J. A. Hoxgson, 
THoMas JOHNSTON, 
J. M. Kenwortny, 
GrorGcE LaNsBuryY, 
A. Susan LAWRENCE, 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY MADAME GROULT’S SHOW OF 
MODELS 


By POLLY FLINDERS. 


E ladies are said to be frivolous. On what 

\ X/ grounds? That we like feathers, finery, and 
flirting. The gentlemen, we know, like 

brandy and cigars, and, ultimately better than flirting, 
dogs and guns—but they seldom get twitted for their 
tastes. They say that we spend all our time on our 
pleasures, whereas they have better things to do— 
pleasures to them are only “ relaxation.’’ Grudging us 
the lion’s share of anything, they prefer to make out 
that their small part in enjoyment is slightly discredit- 
able in order that our large part may appear wholly 
so. But would they not give their eyes to be in our 
place? To have our time and no sense of duty? Let our 
pastimes be considered. Finery and flirting are clear 
enough, but under feathers so much comes that is not 
precisely defined. To my mind—perhaps other ladies 
may disagree with me—feathers stand for all such things 
as can be described as treats; we like occasions which 
should be celebrated by sticking feathers in our caps: 
reading “ Twelfth Night,’’ “ Liaisons Dangereuses,’’ or 
the ‘ Life of Dryden ’’ (ostrich, cockatoo, or owl’s 
feather, as you will); going to see St. Paul’s, walking 
down Bond Street, eating a very good ice, returning to 
play charades with curious children, receiving the visit 
of an indispensable friend, writing down the character 


of one’s uncle, or adding a page to a diary—could not 
the days be filled for ever thus? 


“Some measures comely tread, 
Some knotted riddles tell, 
Some poems smoothly read. 
The summer hath his joys 
And winter his delights.’’ 


Certainly we are not useful. ‘The opposite sex is obsessed 
by the idea of utility—of laying and hatching eggs of 
every kind. Yes, sirs, that is, I assure you, your part, 
not ours. You may have leisure or great wealth; it 
makes no difference to your hatching eggs or plots. You 
think of others, the future, of weights and measures; 
we have no such preoccupations, no such illusions ; half 
in the air, half on the ground, believing vaguely in some 
kind of personal consistency, and when considering 
fame, knowing we can but cast a shadow, we float, and 
flutter, and trip through time and space. 

Perhaps no one has, outside fiction, very carefully 
examined a few hours in a lady’s day. Let us look in 
detail at her visit to a dress show; she is to see the 
“autumn models.’’ Hntrez, messieurs—an eighteenth- 
century house off Bond Street, and walk up to the first 
floor; there you will ring a bell and a page-boy will 
show you into a great room to which the combined ideas 
of the eighteenth and twentieth centuries have given a 
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peculiar amenity. The panelled walls, tall proportions, 
and chandeliers, with the roaring fire, the artificial 
flowers, the flimsy silks hanging over the tops of screens, 
the huge sofas and armchairs, produce the proper 
esoteric sense, On the sofas and chairs sit a number of 
women of all ages and perhaps three men. These men 
are quite unlike the passers-by of every day, such as 
you are, sirs. They have come here because they are 
different. Two of them seem to have scented a mystery ; 
they have guessed a little of the secret of femininity. 
They seem to look with envy at the soft furs and satins, 
and with regret at their own hardware clothes, which 
all the same, to an expert eye, have suffered a feminine 
change. There is a touch of 1830 about their waistcoats 
and collars; a little of the highwayman about their hats 
and the angle at which they wear them ; a more personal 
cut . . . an idiosyncrasy in the tie . . . undoubtedly 
they have taken a leaf out of our book. But one is sorry 
for them, for they have a melancholy grace, putting 
one in mind of inquisitive but outwitted boys, standing 
as it were on ladders, and peering over the great wall 
of China, The third gentleman has come simply to look 
at the ladies, those amongst the spectators who are worth 
looking at, and the mannequins. He admires beauty and 
charming movements, and brings his gardenias and white 
violets for the pretty creatures much as he would pet 
an elegant and wayward antelope in the Zoo. He thinks 
of women as wild and rather furry ; he wants to entice 
them to eat out of his hand, which, indeed, he does. 

As for us, we are not, at the moment, thinking 
particularly of the gentlemen. Madame, who has 
created the dresses, is standing by the door which leads 
into an inner room. Though the chatter does not cease, 
though heads are not raised, though there is a pretence 
of indifference, and an air that we are here merely for 
conversation, everyone knows that the mannequins are 
about to come in. 

Fanny leads; small, fragile, and haughty, a golden- 
crested wren, she swings round in all the smallest 
clothes; those which are to be worn by other Fannys, 
Pollys, Matties, and Harriets. Those—the pensionnaire, 
the travesty of Cherubino in Hussar’s uniform, the. little 
abbé—are for the light-hearted and laughing, for such 
as are made of thin-blown coloured glass, transparent 
petals on slight stems; tap them and they will ring. 
Next comes Jsabella, whose distinguished and gentle 
appearance evokes a more luxurious world. In velvet 
and fur she slips round, a fair odalisque, and seems to 
be seeking a litter in which to be carried, where she 
would lie like a pale striped caterpillar on a leaf ; should 
the feet of those who wear these clothes ever touch the 
ground? Then follow two young ladies, each of whom, 
because of her boy’s head and long legs, her alertness, 
suppleness, and swiftness, and a look of bright intre- 
pidity, might be said to be the last incarnation of 
Mercury. They wear walking suits, tartans, and neat 
overcoats—that which is reckless and independent. The 
heads of the mannequins are shingled, but their faces 
differ from one another, even as their proportions do; 
and the exquisite golden-crested wren, the lovely 
Isabella, and the fleet androgyni have each an exact 
character and peculiar gracefulness. Once again they 
come, one after the other, and those who watch hardly 
know which most to admire. Suddenly, however, they 
are aware of a change; no longer do the mannequins’ 
characters dominate, but those of the dresses themselves. 
They seem to come to life, seem to twist and hesitate, 
to flash and tremble of themselves; to jerk jauntily, to 
languish, to seduce or slap a seducer’s face of their own 


will. With extraordinary force each seems convinced 
of its beauty and able to hold its own, in spite of 
extravagant or insidious rivalry. They flaunt their 
charms—and this for the unwary is the most dangerous 
moment of the ceremony—they entice; they seem to 
say they are there to be raped; moreover, they have 
names. 

Here, for instance, is Prince Errant, a.coat whose 
ingredients in stuff are silver, black velvet, and chin- 
chilla; in character, slightness, luxury, and impudence. 
Reminiscent of a young man of the Medici on a Casone 
front, it seems meant to be viewed from behind. The 
wearer should stand always thus, turning her head over 
her shoulder, a feather from a little black velvet hat 
masking her cheek. And here the dauntless but melan- 
choly Chat botté: pitch-black ribbed silk, edged with 
black fur, short and swinging with high mysterious 
collar. One is tempted to knock and to inquire who is 
within. And there—the natural Gigolette, the spiteful 
Moustique, the pale and vanishing Fleur bleue . . . but 
let the names speak for themselves: Giroflé—Girofta ; 
Fumée; Turlututu; and for the robes du soir: Volage, 
Pigeon, Feuille-Morte. Names invented, surely, by a 
woman of imagination; themes for a feminine pen! 
Might they not be strung together as exquisitely as were 
those other flowers ?— 

“ Bring hither the Pinck and purple Collumbine 
With Gilliflowers, 
Bring Coronations and Sops in Wine 
Worne of Paramours.”’ 

But is it possible for the masculine mind to imagine 
the bridge of sighs which connects the feminine spec- 
tator with these disguises and transformations? What 
excitements—what possibilities—what fears are not 
before her? Of what moods is she dreaming; of what 
profundities or what superficialities in herself is she not 
conscious? The opportunity for making comments, 
allusions, and comparisons; the possibilities of teasing, 
of throwing dust in the eyes; of strengthening a weak- 
ness, of assuring a triumph, of sharpening pleasure, of 
provoking emotion: all these are before her. It is as 
though she were about to create herself. Indeed, to 
a perspicacious eye, what a revelation can a woman be! 
What a grotesque and superb pagoda, or what a subtle 
and sprightly minaret, in comparison to God’s rustic 
Eve or man’s nightingale! 

At the end of the show the privileged buyer may 
pass into the inner chamber. Here on the great green 
bed lie the golden-crested wren and Isabella, idle at last. 

“ Sale says they ‘& la maniére 

De couleuvres et de serpents’ were.” 
And Jove’s messengers fly about in coloured cotton 
wrappers, eating cress sandwiches and macaroons, or 
putting away the weary forms of the great models, who 
hang, lifeless now, but still in beauty, over the backs 
of chairs. The buyer slips into one, then another; she 
has the illuminating eye of Madame upon her, for 
support, the depths of her wisdom; beside, stand by 
the Fates with scissors and thread. After resolving the 
proper problems the lady selects and gives her order, 
suggesting such alterations as will make the frock 
wholly hers, and then she hurries away, past the yellow 
lights of porches, past the shadows of trees in Berkeley 
Square, thinking of the moment when, by aeroplane, a 
box from Paris will be laid at her feet. Whether 
to-day she had in mind a particular object ; was swayed 
by gaiety, temper or sentiment ; chose that bow for love 
of Marie Laurencin or simply from mischief, remains 
her secret. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF VOLTAIRE. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


Voltaire without some emotion. There is always a 

moving irony in the honour paid to illustrious old 
age—what is noisy praise to an old man who would give 
all his glory for a year of ignorant but exuberant youth ? 
How strange, how curiously ironic, this wild enthusiasm 
of young men and women for an aged author who looked 
like an intensely animated corpse! But how charac- 
teristic of that splendid Voltairean energy which is one 
of his most attractive traits! At eighty-four he abandons 
the gruel and night-caps of eld, and plunges vigorously 
into the whirl of Paris. Had he remained at Ferney, 
the doctors promised him at least another ten years of 
life; Voltaire preferred to let his life burn out in a brief 
but unique flame of glory. 

No ominous thoughts afflicted Voltaire as his heavy 
carriage lumbered away from Ferney. He was in good 
health and excellent spirits, read and slept in his 
carriage, jested with his secretary, Wagniére, and even 
found energy to play practical jokes; the anticipation of 
Paris stimulated and delighted him. The journey itself 
was a triumphal progress, a foretaste of what was to 
come in Paris, a demonstration of the reverence and 
affection of France for the little old man who had given, 
however imperfectly, lessons of justice, tolerance, and 
enlightenment. At Bourg-en-Bresse Voltaire was recog- 
nized by an enthusiastic crowd, whose attentions forced 
him to hide in a locked room ; at another posting-station 
the postillion was cursed by the host for bringing a poor 
horse to Voltaire’s carriage—‘‘ Va bon train, créve mes 
chevaux, je m’en fous, tu ménes M. de Voltaire! ”’ 
His apartment at the Croix d’Or, Dijon, was crowded 
with visitors ; enthusiastic young men bribed the servants 
to obtain a glimpse of his room, disguised themselves 
as waiters to procure the glory ‘of looking at the Patri- 
arch. At the gates of Paris his carriage was stopped for 
the octrot examination. One of the guards recognized 
him: ‘‘ C’est—nom de Dieu!—M. de Voltaire! ”’ 

To feel the emotion of Paris at this visit we must 
read the enthusiastic accounts of Grimm and Wagniére. 
All other topics of news were forgotten, and Paris threw 
itself at the Patriarch’s feet with a mobile excitement 
and eager homage known only to that city. This 
unexpected return after an absence of twenty-seven years 
was in itself sufficient to excite curiosity, but it became 
the occasion of remarkable social, political, and literary 
demonstrations. To the educated classes generally 
Voltaire was the greatest author and intelligence in 
Europe ; to the party of reform he was the prophet of a 
new and regenerated France; to the philosophes he was 
the triumphant crusher of the infdme; to the people he 
was the saviour of the Calas. True, the Church party 
held aloof, and attempted a few excursions of 
disapproval ; Versailles officially frowned; but even the 
princes of the blood went to witness the spectacle of this 
strange, spontaneous enthusiasm. Visitors besieged his 
room, and a crowd seemed gathered permanently outside 
the Hétel de Beaune, where Voltaire lodged. The 
Academy sent deputations; Franklin brought his grand- 
son to receive the Patriarch’s blessing; d’Argental and 
Richelieu, Gluck and Mme. du Barry, d’Alembert, Mme. 
Necker, the British Ambassador—“ all Paris ’’ came to 
see him. Whenever he drove out, enthusiastic crowds 
followed his carriage. 

The great day of apotheosis was March 30th, 1778. 
At four o’clock, Voltaire drove to the Academy through 
cheering crowds ; at the Cour du Louvre upwards of 2,000 
persons ‘hhad gathered, and greeted his arrival with shouts 
of “Vive Voltaire!’’ The Academy—minus the 
Church members—advanced to meet him in a body, an 
honour not paid even to foreign monarchs. Voltaire was 
ordered to take the president’s seat, while d’Alembert 
read an ‘‘ Eloge de Despréaux,”’ containing such delicate 
and flattering compliments to the poet of ‘‘La Henriade’”’ 


| T is not possible to contemplate the last days of 


that the old man’s eyes were filled with tears. From the 
Academy he drove to the Comédie Frangaise to see a 
performance of his latest tragedy, ‘‘ Iréne.’’ By this 
time the crowd outside the Academy had grown to a vast 
size, and, as Voltaire entered his carriage, there went 
up a continuous roar of ‘‘ Vive Voltaire! ”’ accompanied 
by the clapping of hands and the waving of handker- 
chiefs. Outside the theatre, men climbed on to his 
carriage, and leaned through the window to kiss his 
hand ; many shed tears as the old man walked slowly into 
the theatre supported on a friend’s arm. Every seat 
in the theatre was occupied, every corridor crowded. As 
Voltaire entered his box, every man and woman rose 
spontaneously, and another cry of ‘‘ Voltaire! _Vol- 
taire! ’’ swept up to him. He tried to conceal himself 
behind Mme. Denis and Mme. de Villette, but the un- 
ending cries from the whole theatre forced him to come 
forward. ‘‘ The wreath! ’’ shouted the crowd; and, at 
that moment, the actor Brizard entered the box and 
placed a crown of laurel on Voltaire’s head. ‘“‘ Ah! 
Dieu! vous voulez donc me faire mourir 4 force de 
gloire! ’’ exclaimed Voltaire, in a voice broken by 
emotion ; and put off the wreath. But the crowd would 
not suffer this, and the Prince de Beauvau, taking up the 
wreath, forced Voltaire to wear it. This extraordinary 
scene lasted over twenty minutes, during which the whole 
theatre was an uproar of cheering and ‘‘ Vive Voltaire!’’ 
It was with difficulty that the actors were able to begin 
the play. 

The emotions of this strange day were not exhausted. 
The enthusiasm of the audience, who applauded every 
trace of the old fire in the weak tragedy of ‘‘ Iréne,’’ 
infected the actors ; they grasped the fact that there was 
something unique, almost epic, in this crescendo of 
demonstration ; and prepared a surprise homage of their 


‘own. The curtain fell upon ‘‘ Iréne’’ amid tremendous 


applause. It rose again on a remarkable scene. The 
centre of the stage was occupied by the statue of Voltaire 
(brought from the foyer), and round it in a half-circle 
stood the performers in their costumes with palms and 
garlands in their hands; the guards of ‘‘ Iréne’’ were 
mingled with the French sentinels, and spectators from 
the lobbies and foyer occupied the wings. The effect on 
the emotional French audience was instantaneous; it 
seemed that the theatre had become one vast voice— 
*“ Voltaire! Voltaire! ’’ The old man had retired to 
the back of his box, half-exhausted by these continual 
ovations; but as the volume of sound increased rather 
than diminished, the rose, tottered forward to the front 
of the box, and stood for a moment with his head bowed 
on the rail ; then raised his face, his eyes streaming with 
tears, a prey to an inexpressible emotion. Mlle. Vestris 
then advanced and recited a poem in Voltaire’s honour ; 
his bust was crowned with a laurel-wreath, and, in her 
ardour, Mile. Fanier aroused immense applause by kiss- 
ing the Patriarch’s statue. When order was at length 
restored, ‘‘ Nanine’’ was performed with the crowned 
statue still on the stage. 

At last it was time for Voltaire to leave, but the 
excited audience could not bear to let- him go; they could 
not do enough to show their affection and admiration. 
From his box to the door of the Comédie Frangaise, the 
old man walked between two rows of the prettiest women 
in Paris. At the door they delayed him again. Some 
called for torches to escort him home in triumph, others 
talked of taking out the horses and dragging his carriage 
in triumph through Paris. Even when he had taken his 
seat, the crowd swirled round the slowly advancing coach, 
climbed on the wheels and the step to catch a glimpse of 
him, to kiss his hands. ‘‘ Who is that? ’’ said one 
woman to another ; ‘‘ Voltaire, the saviour of the Calas,’’ 
was the reply. 

When Voltaire reached the Hétel de Beaune, he sat 
down and wept like a child; assuredly, few men have 
ever received so spontaneous a homage from a nation. 
Whatever one may think of this frenzy of admiration, it 


‘was the legitimate reward for a lifetime ‘“ consacrée A 


charmer, a instruire, a éclairer ce siécle, dont il fut bien 
le guide, et l’instituteur.”’ 


: After this apotheosis the remaining weeks of Vol- 
taire’s life seem almost an anti-climax, though he con- 
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tinued to receive extraordinary honours. He died, as 
he had lived, from overwork. He had persuaded the 
Academy to adopt a scheme for the reform of the dic- 
tionary, and in preparing his plan, sat up late, drank too 
much coffee, then took opium, fell into delirium, and 
recovered hhis senses only to die. Is it necessary to 
touch upon the priestly intrigues about his death-bed, 
the attempts to wring recantations from the dying man, 
the controversies about his last moments? He signed a 
recantation indeed, but some months earlier he had 
= in Wagniére’s hands his true declaration of 
faith :— 


“ Je meurs en adorant Dieu, en aidant mes amis, en © 


ne haissant pas mes ennemis, et en détestant la 

superstition.”’ 

28 février, 1778. VOLTAIRE. 
This document is now preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

The reason for Voltaire’s temporizing with the 
Church was not dread of hell-fire, but a legitimate desire 
to protect his remains from the indignity of being cast 
into the public sewer—the usual fate of those who differed 
from the Church. The memory of poor Adrienne 
Lecouvreur haunted him. Yet, in spite of these 
maneuvres, it is doubtful if Voltaire communicated ; and 
when the priest tormented him with questions, ‘‘ Do you 
recognize the divinity of Jesus Christ? ’’ a last flash 
of the old Voltaire showed itself, and he exclaimed: 
‘* For God’s sake, let me die in peace.’’ 

Even as he lay dying he did not forget those whose 
cause he had defended. On May 26th, he received a 
letter from the Comte de Lally informing him that the 
sentence of death against his father had been reversed 
by the parlement. Voltaire roused himself from the 
death-stupor and wrote these lines:— 


‘‘Le mourant ressuscite en apprenant cette grande 
nouvelle; il embrasse bien tendrement M. de Lally; il 
voit que le roi est le défenseur de la justice; il mourra 
content.’’ 


His last words, spoken to an attendant, were: 
‘* Adieu, mon cher Morand, je me meurs.’’ Ten minutes 
later he was dead ; he expired at 11 p.m. on May 30th, 
1778, aged eighty-four. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


7 HE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS”’ was put 
on last week at the Coliseum, and proves a less 
popular but more interesting ballet than 
‘‘ Cimarosiana ’’ and ‘‘ Le Train Bleu.”’ The finest fron- 
tispieces of seventeenth-century folios—half-naked 
gentlemen with feathers on their heads and greaves on 
their thighs, standing decoratively surrounded by scrolls 
and flourishes—seemed to come to life in a manner both 
imposing and agreeable. But however experts may dis- 
tinguish between one ballet and another, one quality they 
all have in common—the extreme seriousness of the 
Russian dancers’ art. 


One can understand the remark which was made 
the other night that there is more religious feeling in a 
ballet than in most church services. All their flounces 
and furbelows, their periwigs and flesh-coloured tights 
are based, for both sexes, upon sober, heelless, drab 
slippers. However airily they float and spring through 
the air, their movements are mathematically accurate, 
punctiliously severe. Not a hint of exertion is allowed 
to show itself upon the dancers’ faces, which wear for 
the most part an air of effortless serenity, an exalted 
composure; but their legs and arms are uncompromis- 
ingly muscular. The peculiar pleasure of the ballet 
arises no doubt from this combination of sensual ecstasy 
with an extreme severity, having its roots presumably in 
the religious element which lies at the origin of the 
dance. Sandwiched between Harry Tate and other char- 
acteristically British turns, the seriousness, the religious 


quality of the Russians is all the more apparent. One, 
indeed, serves as relish to the other. Harry Tate accen- 
tuates Nijinska and Sokolova. 


‘The Epic of Everest,’’ the film record of the 
third Everest Expedition, is being shown at the New 
Scala Theatre. Some Tibetan Lamas have been brought 
over for this production, and perform a short prologue 
consisting of chants and dances taken from some civil 
ceremonial, with strange, impressive music on immensely 
long, deep-sounding trumpets, cymbals, and drums. 
The first part of the film shows the journey towards the 
mountain, with tantalizingly brief glimpses at Tibetan 
monasteries and towns and their inhabitants. It shows 
the long chain of porters and yaks winding over immense 
and dreary plains and rocky, barren mountains, and 
through Phari, the highest, and, according to the pro- 
gramme, the dirtiest town in the world. The second 
part shows the actual ascent of Everest, the camps at 
different altitudes, and some remarkable pictures of the 
fantastic ice-formations through which the climbers 
passed. Finally, there are pictures taken with the tele- 
photo lens of Mallory and Irvine within quite a short 
distance of the summit—the last time they were ever 
seen. This part of the film, however, contains a string 
of absurd sub-titles of a hhigh-flown, sentimental kind, 
full of pseudo-mystical clichés about the mountain, which 
spoil an otherwise good film. 





Miss Thérése Lessore has lately held an exhibition of 
painted china in her studio at No. 20, Fitzroy Street. 
The exhibits consist of tea and coffee sets, sets of plates, 
also single plates, jugs, bowls, small figures, &c. Miss 
Lessore has been most successful with her three coffee 
sets, in gold, silver, and pink and silver lustre respec- 
tively. Here she has not attempted the elaborate pic- 
torial subjects which she has used in many cases, and 
which are too complicated, too descriptive, and not suffi- 
ciently formal for decorative work of this kind, especially 
in conjunction with the extremely elegant and formal 
eighteenth-century Wedgwood shapes on which she 
employs them. The pictorial subjects are partly justified 
by the charm and sensitiveness of the actual drawing, 
but one cannot help feeling that Miss Lessore is not 
making full use of the decorative gift which evidently, 
from some of her work, she has. She shows a few 
rougher hand-thrown vessels, but the majority of her 
exhibits are Wedgwood shapes decorated either with 
““under-glaze’’ lustre or with blue and white ‘‘ over- 
glaze ’’ painting. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 20.—‘‘ A Kiss for Cinderella,’’ at 
the Haymarket. 
“ Two Little Vagabonds,’’ film, at the Empire. 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s Children’s Matinée 
Season (for three weeks), at the Century. 
Royal Choral Society, Carols Concert, at 2.30, at 
Albert Hall. 
Grace Thynne and Evelyn Howard-Jones, Violin 
a Sonata Concert, at 3, at Wigmore 
all. 
Wednesday, December 24.—‘‘ Dick Whittington,” at 
the New Oxford. 
‘* Six-Cylinder Love,’’ at the Garrick. 
‘* Treasure Island,’’ at the Strand. 
“ Alf’s Button,’’ at Princes. 
nae, December 26.—‘‘ The Duenna,’’ at Birming- 
am. 
‘““ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at Drury Lane. 
“‘ Cinderella,’’ at the Grand, Fulham. 
“‘ Mother Goose,’’ at the Hippodrome. 
‘‘“Where the Rainbow Ends,’ at Holborn 
Empire. 
“‘ The Forty Thieves,’ at the Lyceum. 
‘‘ The Windmill Man,” at Victoria Palace. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE TOWER OF WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. 


and my readers may perhaps think that one can 

have too much even of the best thing, yet I can- 
not resist writing about a third autobiography, 
for I believe with the Greeks Sis xa tpis Ta Kadd— 
let us have good things twice and thrice over. I have 
rarely found a book more fascinating than “In My 
Tower,’’ by Walburga, Lady Paget (Hutchinson, 2 vols., 
42s.). Its fascination to me lies solely in this, that 
Lady Paget, in the extracts from her diary here pub- 
lished, and in the letters to herself from her husband, 
sometime British Ambassador to His Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria, reveals with 
astonishing clearness her own mind and character and 
the effects upon both of her birth, class, education, and 
the society in which she has spent her life. 


Te I wrote about autobiographies last week, 


* . * 

The reviewers have treated her and her book with 
infinite respect, but if one is writing an appreciation and 
not a review, one may perhaps be pardoned if one takes 
the respect for granted and concentrates for a moment 
upon the truth. Lady Paget is simply an aristocrat; the 
daughter of a Count de Hohenthal, she married into the 
English aristocracy, and has lived the whole of her life 
in aristocratic and Court circles. At birth she must 
have been endowed with considerable intelligence, for 


all through her book there are gleams of it in the little - 


character sketches of her friends and other people, and 
particularly in the unpleasant things which she says 
about them. But the truth is that, as this book shows 
quite plainly, the society in which she lived—the society 
of the “ upper classes ” in England and on the Continent 
—is incompatible with intelligence. It is also incom- 
patible with all sense of realities. It can shoot thousands 
of grouse, pheasants, and rabbits in a day; it can dine, 
lunch, dance, and bow and bob at Levées and Courts ; 
it can effectually prevent every reform calculated to 
ensure some faint prospect of decent government and 
peace (whether in Ireland or Europe) ; it can manipulate 
the wires of international policies until a European war 
is all but inevitable; it can go into ecstasies over pet 
dogs or Lohengrin or Miss Corelli’s novels ; it can live in 
great houses and Florentine towers and have its photo- 
graph taken in immaculate uniforms, beautiful dresses, 
and graceful poses ; it can make carpets, artificial flowers, 
“shoes of every kind,’ “embroidered and embossed 
metals and leather,’’ objects in glass, wood, terracotta, 
pictures, needlework—it can do all this, but it cannot 
for one moment, as the “common people” often do, 
exercise its intelligence in a world of realities. 
* * 


I belong to “the common people,” or “ lower 
orders,” as Lady Paget calls them, and, I suppose, share 
their prejudices. Their province, one gathers from this 
diary, is to work. That “many battalions of various 
regiments ’’ should be abolished and the Navy reduced 
in order that their schoolchildren should be fed—not to 
speak of the unemployed, who are, of course, “ too lazy 
to work ”—shocks her profoundly. Meanwhile Sir 
Augustus works hard at shooting his pheasants and catch- 
ing his salmon, at lunching and dining and visiting his 
great houses, and Lady Paget wears herself. out with 
making artificial flowers and embroidered metals. And, 
as she rightly observes when Lord Lamington “ weeded 
a great many baskets of groundsel, and varnished the new 
library, and was always carrying about heavy furniture,” 


“ this shows how contented it makes one to work and feel 


that one is useful.” 
* * 


At the age of fifty-four Lady Paget for the first 
time in her life found herself for a few weeks without 
her own carriage. She tells us that it was very amusing 
thus to be “ living like the people in books.” To the 
common people and lower orders, of course, it is only 
“people in books ”’ who find it an event to be separated 
once in a lifetime from their own carriages. The effect 
of the perpetual carriage upon the character and intelli- 
gence is curious. In Lady Paget’s society, for instance, 
Mr. Forsboom is the prophet. Listen to Mr. Forsboom 
on June 30th, 1894 :— 


“Mr. Forsboom came to see me. He took away an 
influenza oppression from my chest by laying on his 
hands. He says that all signs point to an elementary 
catastrophe, probably a conflagration of the earth, before 
the end of the century. -In Europe, Switzerland and 
Italy will be safest, and France, Spain, and Portugal 
will suffer most. Is this going to be the unexpected 
solution of our present social difficulties? ”’ 


If one did not know that it was impossible for Lady 
Paget to be in any kind of connection with so vulgar 
a person as Thomas Love Peacock, one might suspect 
Mr. Forsboom of having escaped from the pages of one 
of Peacock’s novels. The idea that in an elementary 
catastrophe and a conflagration of the earth the aris- 
tocracy would find it safer to go to Switzerland than to 
France is a stroke of genius worthy of the creator of 
Mr. Firedamp. Walburga, Lady Paget, however, takes 
Mr. Forsboom and his conflagration of the earth quite 
seriously, and on September 21st, 1894, solemnly records 
in her diary :— 

“It is a curious thing, after what Mr. Forsboom 


predicted at Munich, that great earthquakes and forest 
fires have convulsed so many parts of the globe.”’ 
* + + 


Lady Paget and Mr. Forsboom—indeed, the whole 
of this delightful book—confirm a psychological and 
historical theory which I have gradually been evolving. 
It is that in classes the mentality at the top—.e., in 
Royalty and the uppermost aristocracy—is exactly what 
it is at the bottom—.e., in the basement. Here Mr. 
Forsboom is for Lady Paget and her circle precisely what 
Old Moore is to the kitchen-maid. When Old Moore 
prophesies a “ terrible catastrophe” in April, his clients 
are quite satisfied if a *bus overturns in June, and Mr. 
Forsboom’s prediction of “ a conflagration of the earth 
before the end of the century” comes true for Lady 
Paget if there are some forest fires in September. My 
theory is that the minds of a Duke and a butler, of a 
Countess and a kitchen-maid, have a natural affinity, 
and at certain periods of the world’s history become indis- 
tinguishable. Whether the Duke becomes more like the 
butler, or the butler more like the Duke, is a nice ques- 
tion ; probably the influence is reciprocal. But whenever 
in history the moment comes at which the mentality of 
the Duke and Countess is absolutely indistinguishable 
from that of the butler and kitchen-maid, there is an 
elementary catastrophe—not indeed a conflagration 
of the earth, but a revolution. This is the real explana- 
tion of what happened at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of the deplorable behaviour of the “ lower 
orders” in Russia and elsewhere during the latter part 
of Lady Paget’s lifetime. She herself looks to Mussolini 
as a saviour; but I doubt he will prove a broken reed, 
for the truth is that there are limits to the enormous 
patience of the “ common people.’’ 

Lzonarp Woo r. 
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REVIEWS 


DR. RIVERS’S LAST BOOK. 


Secial Organization. By W. H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Edited by W. J. Perry, Preface by Professor G, ELLIOT 
SMITH. (Kegan Paul. 10s, 6d.) 


Tue claims of ethnology, and especially of sociology, were to 
Dr. Rivers so insistent that, bit by bit, they forced him to 
abandon work in physiology, medicine, and psychology, in 
all-which fields he had achieved conspicuous success, To 
explain in terms of psychology was to him the ultimate aim 
of all study of mankind, and this conduct was largely deter- 
mined, whether it were individual or collective, by social 
structure, by the social surroundings into which each man 
enters at birth. The study of social organization is the study 
of social grouping and of that division of social function that 
accompanies this grouping. 

Groups are of two kinds—the voluntary association into 
which the members enter with full knowledge of the aims of 
the association, such as the secret society and the club; 
the involuntary association of which the individual becomes 
a member without any act of volition, at or soon after birth, 
such as the family, the clan, the Anglican Church. Dr. Rivers 
devotes most of his book to the involuntary associations, but 
a word may be said first as to his view of the origin of secret 
societies. Why are they secret? 

The ordinary view is that secret societies embody 
an early religious cult, which has been thrust into 
the background by rulers who had either imported 
or adopted a new religion. The secrecy was for 
protection. Dr. Rivers’s new view is based on his observa- 
tion of facts in Melanesia. In Melanesia secret societies 
embody cults of immigrants who, coming in small numbers 
among an alien people, practised their religion in secret and 
only gradually admitted the indigenous people to participa- 
tion in their rites. Here the object, though in part protection, 
is mainly exclusion. Some three years ago I began a letter 
to Dr. Rivers, drawing his attention to a passage in Diodorus 
which curiously confirms his view. By some accident the 
letter was never finished. Diodorus writes as follows (v. 77) 
of the Greek Mysteries :— 

‘The rite of initiation . . . that which is performed by 
the Athenians at Eleusis. and the rite at Samothrace and 
that in Thrace among the Cicones, the country of Orpheus, 
inventor of rites, all on ere impwted as mysteries, whereas 
in Crete at Cnossos the custom from ancient times was that 
these rites should be communicated openly and to all, and 
things that among the other peoples were communicated 


in secrecy, among the Cretans no éne concealed from any- 
one who wished to know.” 


So long as we regarded Crete as merely ‘“‘ a Greek island ” 
the passage was interesting only for the religious priority 
claimed. But when I read of Dr. Rivers’s investigations in 
Melanesia, the full significance flashed across me. The 
Minoan Cretans were, in Greece proper, a people of alien 
immigrants, conquerors; the rites they brought with them 
to the mainland they jealously guarded, for exclusion of the 
indigenous population. The open cults of Crete became the 
mysteries of Samothrace and Eleusis. 

Of the manifold involuntary groups we can only select 
one, and that the most significant—the moiety or dual organ- 
ization. The family, the tribe, and even the secret society 
subsist nowadays in modified form; the moiety is utterly 
dead, yet once it ruled supreme over Egypt, Melanesia, 
Australia, and North America. The moiety is, as its name 
indicates, a division into two halves of a community, be it 
clan or tribe. The moiety has no political functions; its 
business is the regulation of marriage. A man may not marry 
a woman of his own moiety, he must marry a woman of the 
other moiety. The main object of marriage among savages 
is not—as we with our modern notions should expect—the 
regulation of sexual relations, but the determination of social 
relations of the child born in marriage. These relations, and 
the social duties involved, are with savages far more intricate 
and imperative than with us. How did the moiety—a thing 
apparently so artificial and troublesome—arise? A clue is 
found in the odd fact that between the moieties, though they 
are bound to intermarry, there is always some suspicion and 
hostility, and closely connected with this hostility is the 
belief that the moieties have different physical and mental 
characteristics. Dr. Rivers’s solution of the difficulty is again 


the coming of an immigrant people. The dual organization 
is due, according to him, not to fission, but to fusion. 

This view, tentatively, though with confidence, put 
forward by Rivers, is carried much further by Mr. Perry in 
his interesting Appendix III. The dual organization is due 
to an immigrant people, and Mr. Perry knows who and what 
that immigrant people were—the Pyramid builders of the 
Sixth Dynasty with their splendid “archaic civilization ” of 
megaliths, and Sun worship, and gold hunting, and pearl 
fisheries, and their marked dual organization of the families 
of the Pharaohs and the viziers. A fortnight before Dr. 
Rivers’s death he had planned a colloquy with Mr. Perry to 
discuss the whole question. Dis aliter visum. 

“ Social Organization ”’ is the first volume of the series of 
authoritative works on the whole range of human activity, 
edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden. The series will consist of trans- 
lations from the invaluable French collection, “ L’Evolution 
de lHumanité,” but with many original volumes. 

May the present book be of good augury for the rest! To 
maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness 
will be no easy task. 


JANE HARRISON. 


PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Human Origins: A Manual of Prehistory. By GrorGE 

GRANT MacCurpDy, Ph.D. 2 vols. (Appleton. 42s.) 
Prehistoric Man. By J. p—E Moracan. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 
THE rapid increase in knowledge concerning the beginnings 
of culture which has taken place during the past quarter 
of a century has made it possible at last to present a picture 
of life in ancient times which must surely correspond fairly 
accurately to the state of affairs then prevailing. Slowly, 
yet surely, the foundations of the future science of society 
are being laid, and we may soon hope to be able to deter- 
mine with fair precision the relationships of cause and 
effect in human communities. Towards this high aim books 
such as those now before the reader will contribute 
materially. 

Dr. MacCurdy has set out to give, within reasonable 
limits, as complete a picture as possible of the present state 
of knowledge in prehistory. He includes within his sweep 
the so-called Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
He has performed his task with admirable industry, and has 
accumulated a vast mass of facts which will be of great value 
to the student. More than that, he has given impartial 
summaries of the views of divergent schools of thought, and 
the student may therefore be certain that he is not being 
provided with biased accounts of current theories. 

The work consists of two volumes. The first is devoted 
to the Old Stone, or Paleolithic Age, and the second to the 
New Stone, or Neolithic Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 
Age. The treatment is purely conventional, and is con- 
cerned for the most part with the prehistory of Europe, the 
only continent where, indeed, it is possible to speak of such 
“ Ages” at all, and even there the nomenclature is one that 
should be superseded by one more accurately descriptive of 
the actual process at work. It is fast becoming realized that 
the division of prehistory on the basis now adopted is falla- 
cious. It was originated in the beginning to explain the 
succession of cultures in Scandinavia, and in that region it 
serves, within limits, as a reliable index. But the applica- 
tion of the same criteria elsewhere in Europe, not to speak 
of other continents, leads to grotesque situations. It causes 
men to speak of an “ Iron Age,” for instance, as if the term 
definitely connoted a phase of culture, and thus leads to 
serious discussions as to whether the “ Iron Age” of India 
is related to that of Europe. But if the reader realizes that 
the terms in question have their definite limitations, he will 
find that Dr. MacCurdy’s summary of recent knowledge is 
of great use to him. It is only a pity that Dr. Mac- 
Curdy did not attempt to give a general survey, however 
brief, of the stages of development of culture throughout 
the world. Such a survey is absolutely necessary for the 
clear understanding of the problems at issue: it would 
eliminate many stock arguments concerning the cultural 
relationships between different countries which only serve 
to impede the progress of thought. 

The book is well written, and the easy style carries the 
reader along splendidly. Dr. MacCurdy is most at home in 
the Paleolithic Age, to which the greater part of the book 
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is devoted. His work is unique, in that he has gone to 
great pains to give as complete an account as possible of 
the stratigraphy of paleolithic sites and of the repertory 
of paleolithic art, with full bibliographical references, to 
which task he devotes two appendices covering more than 
one hundred and fifty pages—a service of no mean order. 
The account of the Paleolithic Age is’ well balanced, and 
all aspects of this subject are given their due weight. It is 
pleasant to record that Dr. MacCurdy has come into line 
—independently, I hope—with those who believe that the 
feminine figurines made by the men of the Aurignacian stage 
of culture had some magical or perhaps religious significance. 
He states that “ A majority of these belong to a type obvi- 
ously intended to symbolize fecundity, emphasis being laid 
upon the parts that are necessary in the process of repro- 
duction.” He evidently does not subscribe to the fashionable 
theories which see in them representations of the steatopygy 
of the Bushmen of South Africa. The whole of our knowledge 
of feminine figurines goes to show that they were believed, 
in early civilizations, to represent the “Great Mother,’’ and 
there is every reason to believe that the Aurignacian images 
had a similar significance. 

I hope that Dr. MacCurdy will make one alteration in 
a future edition of his work. He groups together, in his 
chapter on the Stone Age Culture Complex, not only the 
phase of culture when men were ignorant of agriculture and 
of the breeding of animals for food, but also the so-called 
“Neolithic Age” of Europe, which almost certainly was in 
great part derived from a metal-using civilization in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Surely it would have been better 
to make a break between the two stages, to have treated them 
apart? It is disconcerting to find, for instance, the culture 
of the megalith-builders of Western Europe grouped with 
that of the Paleolithic Age. Moreover, in the discussion of 
the religion of this composite period no attention is paid to 
the later stages. It would surely be better to transfer all 
matter dealing with the Paleolithic Age to the first volume, 
so far as that is possible. Dr. MacCurdy would do well, also, 
to revise his Sumerian chronology: 4,500 s.c. for Ur Nina 
of Lagash is, for instance, no longer a tenable date: it is 
many centuries too early. On the whole, however, Dr. 
MacCurdy has rendered a great service to knowledge by his 
careful and painstaking work. 

The book by the late de Morgan is of a different char- 
acter. It bears on every page the impress of the personality 
of its author, and those familiar with his work will at once 
recognize his touch. He does not aim at impartiality, nor at 
completeness, but strives to give the reader a clear, com- 
posite picture of early civilization, taking one topic after 
another and treating it from his own point of view. The 
work has the characteristic qualities and methods of treat- 
ment of modern French studies in prehistory. It is a notable 
and eminently readable study in the early history of civiliza- 
tion, and one well worth its place in the great series now 
being issued by the publishers. W. J. Perry. 


GIBBON AND “WHO'S WHO.” 


Contemporary Personalities. 
(Cassell. 21s.) 


Ir would, of course, be impossible to criticize these lucu- 
brations as literature. The writer, who never cants except 
for a purpose, would be the first to ridicule such an effort. 
He deals with the life and character of some thirty persons 
of importance in this day in a style which is partly an 
imitation of Gibbon and partly a replica of ‘‘ Who’s Who.” 
Thus one passes from “born 1873, educated at Winchester 
and New College, has issue,” &c., to efforts at long sweep- 
ing periods, such as, to choose one at random, of Lord Rose- 
bery, ‘‘ Social contrasts were often his refreshment, and he 
would with equal pleasure, and on the same day, discuss 
racing with his staunch friend Matthew Dawson, inter- 
national politics with his equally good friend, Count Herbert 
Bismarck, and art and letters with Lady Holland in the 
great house where he was always the most cherished guest.”’ 

From his earliest days as an undergraduate, “ Mr. F. E. 
Smith” has always clung to the pleasant ambition to be 
“the most cherished guest” in “ the great house,” as indeed 
cid Disraeli before him. Hence the widespread story of his 
explanation, in undergraduate days, to Mr. John Simon, 


By the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 


unfortunately omitted from this galére, how impossible it 
was for him to join the Liberal Party instead of the Con- 
servative, owing to the difference in excellence of the country 
house “ refreshment” which was available in either. But 
to make anything like portraits which will be recognized by 
posterity of contemporaries you are meeting every day 
would be, of course, irreconcilable with the continuance of 
such days’ meetings. And, in consequence, the book must be 
uniformly eulogistic and hence dull. The Secretary for 
India has chosen what seems to the outside reader to be 
this course, providing in some cases good journalism, and 
in others accounts of contemporary personalities which 
would be quite worthless were they not signed by the late 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Birkenhead, however, to the delight of his friends, 
will never become grown-up, and there are many state- 
ments here which, without direct attack or the use of 
irony, and even with an appearance of praise, are not calcu- 
lated to fill the subjects of them with unqualified delight. 
It would be unfair to select examples so sedulously con- 
cealed from the public. But the friends of the victims will 
be gratified by, and the victims themselves will writhe 
under, the allusions, both of which processes will obviously 
give considerable satisfaction to the author. For Lord 
Birkenhead, although possessing a great genius for friend- 
ship, possesses also contempt for all that is dull and pom- 
pous and heavy and complacent, and has almost as much 
delight in making enemies as in making friends. 

One interesting element is, however, provided in these 
studies by the date at which they were written. This was 
in the year of the Little Parliament, when the author had 
been excluded by the Conservatives, as it seemed, for ever, 
on account of his attachment to the Coalition, and before 
one of the wild madnesses of men had broken to pieces all 
idea of combinations or Coalitions against one solid, heavy 
Tory congestion, with the sinner welcomed back to the fold 
as Secretary for India. Though, therefore, we have nothing 
so piquant as the unauthorized interview with Mr. Baldwin, 
who also is singularly omitted from this gallery of great 
names, in his verdict on the future of Lord Birkenhead— 
“if he keeps his health””—we are treated to some simple 
and sound maxims upon the character of the party which 
he had loved long since and lost awhile. Thus of the Par- 
liament of 1900, which came to so sorrowful an end, 
“ almost all the young men,”’ says Lord Birkenhead, “ tired 
of seeing promotion given, as the Conservative Party has 
almost always given it, to middle-aged outlaws, had ranged 
themselves against the Government.’’ In the same struggles 
“it would have been better,” is the verdict, ‘to let the 
Liberal forces assert their claim to power in a moderate 
form and with a majority of a reasonable size. But the 
Conservative Party, when accustomed to power, cannot get 
rid of the idea that it is theirs for ever by vested right. This 
is particularly the nightmare of the Die-harder.” He recalls 
Lord Balfour’s famous words on resignation, “It has never 
been a Conservative principle to abandon a leader; though 
I concede that it has sometimes been a Conservative prac- 
tice.” ‘He might have added,’’ is Lord Birkenhead’s com- 
ment, “that it has been an almost invariable Conservative 
practice.” 

The most critical and contemptuous of these studies is 
that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, “ possessing all the 
rigidity of the school of Mr. Sidney Webb, with a slightly 
sophisticated re-echo of the passion that seems bred on the 
Clyde.” Even before there secmed any possibility that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald would commit political suicide, he can 
warn his readers that “this schoolmaster and secretary may 
be the new, if paler, Cromwell, who will yet give modern 
England a taste of what the kingdom of the Latter-day Saints 
means to life, property, and happiness.” 

The last of these studies is dedicated to his brother, the 
late Sir Harold Smith, and was written immediately after 
his death. It stands out distinct from all the others. It is 
a little masterpiece of eloquence, of restraint, of sincerity, 
and of deep feeling. He is dealing with realities, detached 
and apart from the phantom shapes that come and go in a 
world which he delights in and despises. Here is the Lord 
Birkenhead who is able to create and sustain so much 
affection in his friends, often to the astonishment of the 
world outside. 


C. F. G. Masterman. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


People, Houses, and Ships. By Exinor Morpaunt. (Hutch- 
inson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Reckless Lady. By Sir Pamir Gisss. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Marquise Ring. By E. W. Savi. (Long. 7s. 6d.) 

In the first eight stories in Mrs. Mordaunt’s book there are 
three suicides, a murder, a fatal duel, and an accidental 
death by fire, and these come in every case at the end of the 
story. They come whether they have been prepared for or 
not. There was no reason, for example, why Rachel Rouse, 
a poor rector’s daughter, should have met her death at her 
first ball. The pathos of the situation was already poignantly 
defined : the fussy sacrifices of the mother, the indifference 
of the father who would not come down from his books to 
see his daughter in her first ball-dress, Rachel’s trepidation 
at the ball among confident and bustling women. This is the 
pathos of ordinary happenings, the kind of pathos which 
Mrs. Mordaunt can so delicately suggest. She wished to 
intensify it by a last fatal touch, but in reality she only fal- 
sified it. In the tale of the shut windows the same thing 
happens. It is authentic tragedy until Mrs. Mordaunt intro- 
duces the murder at the end, which makes it merely con- 
ventional tragedy, and ruins it. In several of these stories 
there is this irreconcilable dualism between the inner 
tragedy of the characters, which does not need a physical 
act, a murder or a suicide, to give it point, and the physical, 
melodramatic act itself, which is unrelated and superfluous 
The worst suffering and failure of life are surely tragical 
in themselves and before death has put a term to them, but 
the mechanical regularity of Mrs. Mordaunt’s endings 
belittles that tragedy and fixes our minds on the 
melodramatic fact. And she is admirable in her portrayal 
of the pathos and tragedy of life, and strained and improb- 
able in her descriptions of sudden death. She destroys the 
significance of her art for the sake of an effect which almost 
anyone could secure. Her sea-stories are written almost 
entirely for effect, which is as much as to say that they are 
written with no significant aim, and simply to produce an 
awaited reaction on our nerves. They lack completely that 
intellectual grasp of the universally important factors in 
human life, without which there can be no serious art. Her 
best stories are those about houses, and ‘‘ Four Wallpapers,”’ 
in which the horror is not laid on, but is part of the scheme, 
is a respectable exercise in reconstructive imagination. If 
Mrs. Mordaunt would renounce melodrama it would be easy 
to take her seriously. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has added again to the output of 
novels dealing with “ relations’: the relations between the 
young and the old, the new and the established rich, the 
working classes and'the plutocracy, the Continent and Eng- 
land, England and America. Most of these are dealt with in 
“The Reckless Lady.” The political discussion is almost con- 
tinuous. The British breed is degenerating—is it degenerat- 
ing? The old traditions are disappearing—may there not 
be something in the new freedom? There are irritations 
between America and England—would these not be fewer if 
there were more understanding? And so on. It is all very 
serious and very vague; and to these insupportable ques- 
tions Sir Philip’s characters respond with the suitable gene- 
ralities and a, perhaps, too appropriate faith. Politics 
seems doomed to be ineffectual and unreal in fiction, perhaps 
because there it is even more than usually hypothetical. An 
invented character we can believe in, but an invented Con- 
servative or Liberal Party, an invented working class, an 
invented British Empire with invented responsibilities, are 
so remote that we cannot credit them. There is no esthetic 
reason why the book should have been given the form of a 
novel. It would more justly be a volume of impressions, 
interviews, and political articles. It can become a novel at 
present, simply because a vast number of the novels which 
have been written during the last ten years have had very 
little purely esthetic quality. They have not been works of 
art, but a number of other things, many of them admirable, 
but all of them less excellent than art, and no substitute 
for it. If the purely esthetic quality is not made primary in 
the art of fiction, it is hard to conceive what the novel may 
not become. 

“ The Marquise Ring ” is a very notable book. “ While 
Helen scolded Biddy, the flapper and Beryl succeeded in 
parting the boys, till it seemed that Bedlam was let loose. 


Though custom should have staled the infinite variety of 
such outbreaks in the family, the Professor’s nerves were 
unequal to the tax; dropping his pen, he strode from the 
room, his fingers through his hair, and flinging open the 


parlour door, he gazed upon the scene with emotion. ‘On 


an occasion like this the word “damn” would be wholly 
inadequate to express my sentiments,’ he cried in pedantic 
despair.” The book is less sophisticated than ‘“‘ The Young 
Visiters,” and far longer. Its naiveté is refreshing. A score 
of popular complexes will find satisfaction in it. It fulfils 
all the Freudian canons of art, and should be an immense 
popular success. 
Epwin Morr. 


TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Tidemarks. By H. M. Tomuinson. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Eastward. By Louis Courrerus. Translated by J. MENZIES- 
WILSON and C. C. CrisPIN. (Hurst & Blackett. 18s.) 


Ir it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive—and few 
clichés are more often in the common mouth to-day than 
this—both Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. Couperus must be 
regarded as bad travellers. Both these writers journeyed to 
the same parts of the earth—namely, to the islands of 
Malay—and returned home to tell the tale of their wander- 
ing. But while Mr. Couperus journeyed hopefully—too hope- 
fully perhaps, at times, for the meticulous reader—yet he 
always arrived with a distressing punctuality. On the other 
hand, although Mr. Tomlinson seldom seemed definitely to 
arrive anywhere, in proper accord with the Romantic Spirit, 
yet to label his itinerary as hopeful would be but to play 
the cur to truth. 

Indeed, the difference in mind between these two 
travellers is notable. Even the skies seemed to respond to 
their tempers. Mr. Tomlinson began his travel in rain. 
“The sky,” he tells us, ‘‘ was still drizzling” ; and if the 
sun ever shines in Malaya (as Mr. Couperus has led us to 
believe) we found no such comfort in the pages of Mr. Tom- 
linson ; which are more wet with rain than any we have ever 
read, save those of Mr. Maugham’s story of that name. But 
hear Mr Couperus on his beginnings. ‘The ideal weather 
shows no sign of a change... . A summer god reigns and 
does not seem io grow old. The sea is like a lake, the sky 
blue and cloudless.” Whilst Mr. Tomlinson, only a few odd 
miles away from Mr. Couperus, can but find himself “in a 
strange place and that it is raining there.” 

Of course, these two travellers must have set out on 
different days: the one in rain, the other in sunshine; but 
such accident is appropriate to their moods. And when they 
reached the East, their opposite tempers are still more 
marked. 

There is an ancient temple in Java, called the Borobudor 
(we use Mr. Tomlinson’s simpler spelling). Mr. Couperus 
takes up five pages with a description of this monument, and 
provides also two quite clear photographs to aid the reader 
in his understanding. Mr. Tomlinson, on the other hand, 
takes three pages to tell us why he refused to visit the place. 
Possibly the Borobudor is grotesque and decadent: Mr. 
Couperus (who at least saw it) confesses to some feeling of 
disenchantment ; but none the less Mr. Couperus’s five pages 
of description are more interesting reading than Mr. Tom- 
linson’s three pages of excuse. 

“ Tidemarks,’’ indeed, is less a travel book than a 
record of the state of Mr. Tomlinson’s mind. From his pages 
we have gathered a very clear picture of Mr. Tomlinson and 
(we fear) but a hazy picture of Malaya. That, of course, is 
quite a legitimate way of writing a book—even a book to be 
labelled travel. There are few pleasanter books than “A 
Sentimental Journey,’’ although little idea of Rome or Paris 
is to be gained from those delightful pages. But Mr. Tom- 
linson’s mind is as apart from Sterne’s as is night from day.. 
There is no gleam of wit or humour in these sombre pages, 
and we picture Mr. Tomlinson as a very honest, very dream- 
ful, very gentle man, who jokes with difficulty. Whenever, 
in this book, he has attempted so to do, he fills one with 
a gloomy despair. ‘‘ He expressed a desire that I would 
secure for him, as soon as I got to London, Bottomley’s silk 
hat. ‘If that is gone,’ he said, ‘ Lloyd George’s hymn-book 
will do’ ” We do not know if this is funny or not, but it 
reminds us too aptly of Mr. Peter Magnus who signed himself 
“ Afternoon ” because it amused his friends. 
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But, after all, this is a small complaint, and Mr. 
Tomlinson plainly does not wish to entertain. He writes 
to acquaint others with the “ blank misgivings ”’ of his spirit 
moving through unrealized worlds. He does this admirably. 
Consider his reaction to the forest: “A tropical rain-forest 
is an experience which goes far to alter your conception of 
the quality of life. Life does not seem to be a tender 
plant. . .. In a jungle of the equatorial rains the earth 
itself is alive, and there is no death, and not even change. 
There are no seasons. Life is visibly as dominant a fact in 
the universe as great Orion in a winter sky. It is immortal. 
It is even terrifying in its heedless and unscrupulous 
arrogance, as triumphant as the blazing sun, and has no 
doubt that God has justified its ways. You may live with 
it, if you can. It has no other terms.” This has the quality 
of appeal: Mr. Tomlinson is always at his best when it 
rains. One may not quarrel with the colour of any man’s 
mind, but when one has enjoyed Mr. Tomlinson so much in 
the particular, one may be perhaps forgiven for deploring a 
certain triteness in his essays into the general. “Careless 
makers of mischief throwing stones from the Quai d’Orsay 
may smash windows in the Pacific ” is too close to the Gibbon 
original to be quoted with effect; and the analogy of the 
brigadier preaching exercise in arms to the “ painted lady ” 
(there is better English for this to be found in the Bible) 
preaching lubricity is merely silly. But such solecisms are 
happily rare in Mr. Tomlinson’s pages. 

Mr. Couperus undertook his travels on behalf of a 
newspaper. He writes, not to amuse his friends, but to 
inform his public. “As a tourist,” he says, frankly, “I 
have written for future tourists.” Within this limitation and 
the unavoidable effects of a translation, his book is admir- 
able. It is translated into simple English : though the phrase 
“quite unique ” is not so simple as it sounds, and is better 
avoided. To make the balance even, we may note that Mr. 
Tomlinson too often “glimpses” transitively, a habit best 
left to actors in American melodrama. 


Norman Davey. 


LIGHT AND FLASHLIGHT ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


The Story of the Irish Nation. By Francis HAcKETT. 
(Dublin: The Talbot Press. 6s.) 

Ireland. By STEPHEN GwyNN. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M,P. (Benn. 12s, 6d.) 


Tue output of books about Ireland continues with unabated 
vigour. The two most recent are a survey of modern Ireland 
by Mr. Gwynn, and a historical rodomontade by Mr. Hackett 
of the New York “ Nation”; and they might very well serve 
as demonstrations of how to do it and how not todo it. Mr. 
Hackett is an extremely able journalist, a very good man 
to have on one’s side in a fight, and one whose generous 
enthusiasm and active pen are always at the service of the 
cause of freedom. But he has made a mistake; he has 
brought to the writing of history exactly the same qualities 
which he brings to the writing of propaganda, the good 
cause, the righteous indignation, the swift and coloured 
style; and they do not suffice. When Miss Cavell observed 
that “ Patriotism is not enough,” she gave the historian a 
watchword. Patriotism is not enough; a noble advocacy of 
weakness abused by strength is not enough; zeal to press 
home the charge against manifest guilt is not enough. 
Nothing is enough save a mind which preserves its dispas- 
sionate fairness inviolate against all assaults of passion, and 
a sympathy which is so deep that it can understand not 
merely the sinned against (an easy matter) but the sinner. 
The historian is counsel neither for the prosecution nor for 
the defence. He is judge, and for his impartial summing up 
the jury of the world’s opinion waits before it can deliver its 
verdict. 

But Mr. Hackett, great as are his qualities (for his book 
really is, as his publishers claim, “as fascinating as a 
novel’’), is not a historian. He never for a moment ceases 
to be an advocate pleading a case. The facts (damning 
enough by themselves) are all artificially weighted. Take (if 
is a comparatively small point) his description of the new 
Poor Law of the ’thirties in Ireland ; no one, reading it, would 
guess that it was precisely the same scheme which was applied 
at the same time to England, an honest attempt by excessive 
severity to cure the evils due to the excessive laxity of the 


Speenhamland system, or that it was as deeply resented by 
the English as by the Irish poor. In Mr. Hackett’s hands it 
becomes simply “another injustice to Ireland.” The plat- 
form from which these winged words are hurled is at best 
a rostrum, and at worst a tub. Of all forms of propaganda 
the most deplorable is propaganda disguised as history. It 
is bad history, and it is not even good propaganda, for it 
defeats its own end. Any person of average intelligence and 
fairness of mind, confronted with the story of the English in 
Ireland, will inevitably come to the conclusion that England 
has been sometimes monstrously wicked and often grossly 
mistaken. But when he finds Mr. Hackett representing all 
Trish as blameless heroes and all Englishmen as stupid and 
malignant oppressors, when he finds that all mistakes are 
stigmatized as crimes and all attempts at reparation ignored 
or represented as fresh insults, he will inevitably begin to 
react and to feel in his bones that there is a case for England 
which Mr. Hackett has left out. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is of a very different kind. The first 
of a series designed to set forth the political, economic, and 
intellectual forces which are moulding the nations of to-day, 
it is distinguished by its impartiality no less than by its 
readableness. No better introduction to modern Ireland could 
be desired by the intelligent foreigner, and all Englishmen 
are foreigners, if not always intelligent, in Ireland. Mr. 
Gwynn surveys the history of the Irish nation, the land and 
its people, social groupings, education, culture, churches, 
industry and labour. Everywhere what he says is vivid 
and arresting, because he speaks of what he knows, and 
illustrates his generalizations from the rich store of his own 
experience ; as in the few pages in which he deals with the 
Irish land question, and describes the countryside in which 
he was brought up and the landlords who were his father’s 
neighbours. Here is a book which commands confidence by 
its very fairness. Its quiet light illuminates, the mind can 


’ see by it, whereas Mr. Hackett’s flashlight dazzles only to 


darken the understanding. And in the long run the case for 
Ireland emerges more clearly from Mr. Gwynn’s moderation 
than from all the forensic eloquence of Mr. Hackett. 


THE NEW WAY SERIES. 


A Council of Industry. By Pump GuEDALLA. New Way 
Series, No, 11. (‘Daily News.” 6d.) 

India and the Empire. By Lord Mxrsron. New Way 
Series, No. 10. (‘‘ Daily News.” 6d.) 


In the general foreword to this admirable series it is 
explained that their purpose is to clarify the confusion of 
those who have lost the anchorage of political principle and 
are drifting on a sea of conflicting ideas. The two new 
volumes in this series strikingly illustrate different methods 
of bringing order and comfort into the chaos. 

Mr. Guedalla’s booklet is very ably written—banteringly 
trenchant in style, and skilful in its marshalling of examples 
from other lands. With his general statement of the position 
few will be found to disagree. The adjustment of personal 
and political liberty to a communal organ, the State, the first 
task of Liberalism, is now practically complete. The new 
task lies in securing the fullest possible liberty for those 
living by the industrial system—“ to reconcile human happi- 
ness with the invention of machinery ”’ ; where Mr. Guedalla 
errs is, surely, in making things appear too simple, especi- 
ally in his use of analogies, and in being unduly sweeping 
and cynical in his description of present efforts to secure 
peace and order in industry. “Industry,” he writes, “ which 
relies at present for its statutory improvements upon snatch- 
ing a few hours of Parliamentary time for a tangential dis- 
cussion of Departmental ‘ dicta’ repeated by an ill-informed 
Minister to a listless House ’—‘ C'est magnifique,” but it 
is not the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
it will, with some, discredit the truth and helpfulness of other 
parts of the case. Again :— 

“The Liberal formula which Lord Durham brought to 

Canada in 1839, and Mr. Gladstone showed to Ireland in 

1886, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman sent to South 

Africa in 1906, is equally applicable to British Industry 

in 1924.” 

This will not do; it is misleading in its apparent sim- 
plicity. It is a pity that a book which otherwise faces the 
facts and puts the case so clearly should be occasionally 
marred by attempts to compress aspects of a complex problem 
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Arnold Waterlow (sth ed) MAY 
‘* Miss Sinclair has never done better 
work . . . decidedly a book to read SINCLAIR 
and remember.”—English Review. 
Golden Ballast (3rd ed) H. de Vere 
From Havana to the Essex coast 
in an effort to dispose of unburied STACPOOLE 
treasure ! 
The White Sanctuary (3rd ed) 
‘An extraordinarily interesting NORMA 
book . . . portrayed with admirable 
skill.”—Glasgow Herald. LORIMER 
The Farm of Melchizedek ‘RITA? 
A girl and her eccentric father on Pel a 
an Oxfordshire poultry farm—what 
could be more delightful? 
Joe, a Simple Soul UNA 
** A splendid story. She has —_ 
eclipsed ‘The Good Comrade.’ 
The central idea is a stroke of S/LBERRAD 
genius.”—Daily Mail. 
Earth Fires GABRIELLE 
‘* Miss Vallings comes of the same 
family as the late Charles Kingsley VALLINGS 
. . a striking analysis of life.’”’— ed 
Daily Mail. 
Young Dave’s Wife M. E. 
‘*M. E. Francis has few equals 
‘ charmingly told and the FRANCIS 
characters are clearly conceived.” — —_—_—_—_—_— 


T.P.’s Weekly. 











HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Paternoster Row. 











The Reckless Lady (40th thous) 


Here we have not only a good story, Sir_ PHILIP 
but a broad picture of the present-day GIBBS 






































world. 

The Dogs of Want (2nd ed) LUCAS 
Brilliant character drawings.”—Daily MALET 

Chronicle, ‘“‘ A remarkable study.”—TZimes. 

Redcliff (8rd ea) EDEN 
‘© A kind of mellow sunlight 

seems to fill its pages... . among PHILLPOTTS 

his finest novels.” —N ation. , : 

Mrs. Harter E. M. 
*‘ Richly enjoyable.”” — Outlook. oa 

‘‘ Thoroughly entertaining.” — DELAFIELD 

Manchester Guardian. ‘ Keeps us 

fascinated.”—Morning Post. 

The House in Garden Square yrrry 
‘*Charmingly written, as Miss Syrett <__eeeeme 

knows well how to write it.”"—Manchester 

Guardian, “ A real love story.” —Glasgow SYRETT 

Herald. 

The Kiss G. B. 
The squire’s visit to another gir) ; 

made all the difference. A delightful BURGIN 

romance of the countryside. 

The Taming of Don Juan ANTHONY 
‘‘ Written with sincerity . .. a 

brilliant picture."—Zimes. ‘* Holds 

your attention to the end.”—Daily LUDOVIC! 


Telegraph. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMAMENTS |. 
YEAR BOOK 


General and Statistical Information. 


The Year-Book consists of a series of mono- 
graphs, each of which deals with one State, and is 
generally divided into three parts. 

The first—and strictly military—part, which is the 
most important, gives detailed information concern- 
ing the organisation and composition of the armed 
forces. 

The second part deals with the question of budget 
expenditure on National Defence. 

he third part is concerned with industries capable 
of being used for war purposes. 

The Year-Book contains numerous statistical 
tables. 


900 pp. 8vo, bound in cloth. 17s. 6d. net. 





ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Documents and Proceedings of the Fifth Assembly. 
Price 1s. 3d. net. 


This brochure forms the sequel to the one issued on September 
11th, containing the speeches delivered in the special debate of 
the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations on the subject of 
Reduction of Armaments. 

The present publication contains the general report on the Protocol 
submitted to the Fifth Assembly, Final Assembly Debates, Speeches 
by M. Aristide Briand, Lord Parmoor, Dr. Benes. etc., etc. Resolu- 
tions and Annexes. In fact everything essential to gain a clear view 
of the debates germane to the Draft Protocol. . 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Published by 
CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITE Dewummsnnnal 


wut} 1012 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2/lilititiuil 
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GIVE BOOKS 
XMAS and the NEW YEAR. 


An Illustrated List of the Newest Books 
to suit all tastes, with a section for Boys 
and Girls, and Picture Books and Annuals 
for the Youngsters. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TOC 


A. & F. DENNY Ltd., 
163a, STRAND, W.C.2. (opposite Bush House). 
This shop will be open until 5 o'clock on Saturday, Dec. 13 & 20, 

















LAMLEY & CoO. 
The South Kensington Book Shop, 1, 3. & 5, Exhibition Road, S.W.7 
EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 
Why not BUY Books? It is better to buy books than to borrow them 
for these reasons. If you buy a book you more definitely or the 
Author, Publisher and Bookseller than if you only borrow. Also if 
you buy with discretion, choosing books of permanent worth these are 
desirable possessions. The Classics of all literatures have an assured 
and sieady sale, and the moderns should be considered and supported. 
Christmas eg age on application, 
On Saturday, December , we keep open until 7 p.m. 
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within the confines of a striking analogy-—a Procrustean and 
dangerous process for a Summer School treatise, savouring 
of tabloid politics. 

It is a pity, too, that Mr. Guedalla did not take the 
question of responsible government in India as his analogy 
for joint control in Industry; the parallel is much closer 
and perhaps more fruitful. The Moderates there co-operated 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, just as the Trade 
Unionists co-operated in Whitleyism and Joint Control, to 
gain training experience for a fuller control which they sus- 
pected in their hearts would be withheld, when the time 
came, by the overseers of the training-ground. Industry is 
not run entirely for the benefit of the units within its 
michinery—hence the flaw in comparing self-government in 
politics and industry. 

Liberal statements of the problem in India nearly always 
recall to me the play which was, during the Reformation, 
performed by anonymous players before Charles V.: 
Reéuchlin, a masked figure in a doctor’s gown, entered and 
threw down a bundle of sticks, some straight and some 
crooked, and then departed. Next Erasmus came and tried 
to make the crooked sticks square with the straight ones, 
and, failing altogether, withdrew. Then Luther brought in 
fire and fuel and, when the flame caught, retired in his turn ; 
whereupon the Emperor with drawn sword strove vainly to 
keep fire and sticks apart. Finally, on his departure in rage, 
came a Pope, wringing his hands, who hurriedly poured from 
two vessels both oil and water on the flaming bundle. 

Lord Meston’s is a most masterly and finished state- 
ment of the position, full of fine writing and a lofty spirit ; 
he writes with great experience and is blind to no danger or 
difficulty. At the conclusion of his statement we still see the 
sticks burning, but we have been made to realize the true 
complexity and seriousness of the problem, where race preju- 
dice and misunderstanding have warped fine beginnings, and 


where the truths we have spoken have been twisted to make | 


up traps for fools. 
“India and the Empire,” while it depresses the reader, 
is really the beau idéal of a Summer School pamphlet. 
Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


LES ENFANTS TERRIBLES, 
Those Europeans. By SisLEY HUDDLESTON. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hupp.eEston is, first of all, a journalist. He has a con- 
siderable knowledge of the intricacies of European politics 
during the last six years: indeed, he has probably had a 
more intimate access to les enfants terribles of post-war Europe 
than any other writer. He has the matter, therefore, for 
an, outstanding book of political portraits: but ‘“ Those 
Europeans ” is not that book. He may have the knowledge ; 
but he has not, apparently, the manner. To begin with, it 
was perhaps rather like courting failure to attempt to crowd 
twenty portraits of such men as MacDonald, Clemenceau, 
Mussolini, Stresemann, the Pope, and Sikorski within the 
limits of three hundred pages. Mr. Huddleston has not 
the genius suitable to the tiny canvas; his strokes are 
not clear and decisive enough to give us any idea of the 
complete dissimilarity of his sitters. One cannot help 
regretting that he did not spend his powers on a quarter of 
the number, and so avoid (as he certainly would have done) 
the sketchiness of journalistic portraiture. As it is, his 
book is less a gallery of portraits of those men who have 
done most to make or to mar the Europe in which we live 
to-day than a commentary on European politics since the 
War. The impeccability of Mr. Huddleston’s taste in that 
matter is well known. 

How “ Those Europeans ” will read, when the characters 
that fill its pages have taken their proper place in the per- 
spective of history, is not perhaps to the point: what does 
matter is that, near as Mr. Huddlestcn’s view of them neces- 
sarily is, he has yet contrived to give something like an 
unbiased account of the men and a considered estimate of 
their work. In fact, such leniency as he shows is surely rare 
in journalism. Not Poincaré can stir him to wrath; and the 
irascible Caillaux is only to be pitied for the baneful star 
that has shone over all his days. ‘‘ Never in modern times,” 
writes Mr. Huddleston, “has a politician been pursued so 
relentlessly, dogged at every footstep by an unhappy fate.” 
Similarly, all the sins of Mussolini can be forgiven him 
because “ historically he was needed, and his tactics, however 


disputable in themselves, justified themselves by their suc- 
cess.” And M. Clemenceau, he as good as implies, can be 
forgiven his share in the Treaty of Versailles (‘‘ he sat there, 
in the councils of statesmen, his grey-gloved hands outspread, 
opposing every concession ’’) because he can laugh. “ His 
conversation is throughout broken with unaffected guffaws,”’ 
we are told ; “ over everything there plays the lambent flame 
of his somewhat cynical wit.” Mr. Huddleston is indeed 
liberal with the milk of human kindness. But then the 
whole spirit of his book is summed up when, estimating the 
political genius of Lloyd George, he says: ‘“ It is with all the 
greater pleasure and sincerity that I recognize the splendid 
qualities of Mr. Lloyd George, because I was amongst his 
most vigorous critics in the British Press.” 

The portrait of MacDonald is, in some respects, unfor- 
tunate. We have seen the fall of his Ministry now; and the 
portrait here given of him was sketched in before the fall. 
It was MacDonald’s tragedy that, in assigning to himself 
the position of Foreign Secretary, he attempted more than 
he was capable of ; and tho final impasse throws more light 
on his character than all the things Mr. Huddleston can say 
of him. Nevertheless, the portrait aptly emphasizes one 
revealing trait at least :— 

“The first day that a high dignitary from the Foreign 

Office brought his report to MacDonald . . . the Prime 

Minister waved him to a seat. The high dignitary ignored 

the gesture. ‘ But why don’t you sit down?’ asked Mac- 

Donald. The official pretended not to hear : but MacDonald 

insisted. ‘ Surely you will be more comfortable, and we can 

discuss this matter better, if you take a chair.’ ‘Do you 

really mean,’ said the official, ‘that in your presence I 

should sit down?’ ”’ 

Mr. Huddleston has drawn his sitters from as far East as 
Turkey ; and has given us a glimpse of Mustapha Kemal. 
But Lenin is absent from his book. No survey of European 
post-war politicians can be counted adequate that does not 
include so vigorous a figure. The President of Czecho- 
slovakia is included, however; and aptly does Mr. Huddle- 
ston sum up the position of Dr. Benes—“ Masaryk is the 
mind, Benes is the hand.” 

The best picture of all the bunch is that of Anatole’ 
France. It is drawn with a better bite even than that of 
D’Annunzio—than whom, surely, there is no man living 
so teeming with dramatic “copy.” Anatole France has been 
included, we are informed, because it is often the thinker, 
the writer, more than the politician, who influences the 
course of events. On that score, then, why was not Shaw 
included? The nonchalant, cultured Frenchman—“ strong 
nose full of character, carefully trimmed beard, and on his 
head a round, red skull-cap, which somehow hints of the 
eternal student’’—is admirably drawn, and his position 
cleverly calculated. But why does Mr. Huddleston regret 
that Anatole France did not give his talents more unre- 
servedly to the art of criticism? There are plenty equal 
to that task, and we could ill afford to lose to it the genius 
that gave us “ Crainquebille.” 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. 


They Make a Desert. By FrRANcEsco NITTI. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Ten Years After. By Sir Puiwire Gress. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 

A Searchlight on the European War. By C, H. Norman 

(Labour Publishing Co. 6s.) 

ArmisTIcE Day this year has. been made the occasion of a 
good deal of stocktaking of the European situation which 
has resulted from the events of the last ten years. The pro- 
cess is depressing. We fought a war to end war, and six 
years after we won it Europe is claiming that it is unsafe to 
disarm. We fought to make the world safe for democracy, 
and reactionary Governments are the order of the day. We 
believed, as nations always have believed until experience has 
taught them their mistake, the recurrent fallacy that victory 
would bring prosperity ; and the victor nations expected a 
sum of money too large for the imagination to grasp it to be 
paid them by way of reparation for damage done. 

The gloom of “ They Make a Desert ” is unrelieved except 
in the chapter on the last few months, in which Signor Nitti 
sees a slight ray of hope. His book is an indictment of French 
policy during and since the war. It is true that the France 
of Clemenceau and Poincaré, by her demands at Versailles, 
by her army and her system of military alliances, and most 
of all by her occupation of the Ruhr, and her encouragement 
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to separatist movements; has been the greatest obstacle to 
the recovery of peace in Europé. But Signor Nitti is not 
quite impartial. In his bitterness against the folly of that 
policy, he makes no allowances for the psychology which 
prompted it. Terror of a fresh invasion was at least as strong 
a motive with the supporters of Poincaré’s policy as economic 
domination was with its leaders. Nor is Germany alto- 
gether blameless. The stories of her secret military prepara- 
tions have been enormously exaggerated, but there is. a 
féundation of truth for them, and while she has had every 
provocation, it is only fair that this should be admitted. 

Although Signor Nitti does not believe in the Dawes 
scheme, he sees in the procedure of the London Conference 
signs of a better international spirit in Europe, which may 
lead to a real peace. The League of Nations as an instrument 
of peace he rejects altogether on account of two occasions on 
which it has not had an unqualiged success—the administra- 
tion of the Saar and the partition of Upper Silesia. He is 
not quite fair to the League on either count. In the Saar 
the League has done its best to carry out an almost impossible 
settlement, and except for a set-back caused by the strike in 
sympathy with the passive resistance movement in the Ruhr, 
the prosperity of the district has increased continuously. As 
for Upper Silesia, the frontier might have been better drawn, 
but the plébiscite figures which Signor Nitti himself quotes 
show that to leave the whole district to Germany would have 
been a greater injustice than to divide it. 

His own remedy for the ills of Europe is a revision of 
the Versailles Treaty and a European customs union. This 
he considers could be brought about by joint pressure from 
the United States and Great Britain. His book is written for 
consumption in America, and he shows much sympathy with 
the American point of view. When America is persuaded to 
come to the assistance of Europe it will be by arguments like 
his; but it is doubtful whether America would join in 


pursuit of the particular objects which he advocates, or 


whether, desirable as they are, they can be reached before a 
very distant date. 

“Ten Years After” is a much slighter book, hardly more 
than a vivid and eminently readable description of the war- 
years, and those that followed them, in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. The historian will find nothing new here; 
but the layman may spend a profitable hour or two refresh- 
ing his memory of the four years of struggle for an ideal 
followed by six of progressive disillusionment which make up 
the last decade. Sir Philip Gibbs states briefly and clearly 
the dangers which threaten the world’s peace to-day—the 
growth of nationalism in Europe, the colour problem, 
economic competition, and social unrest. All his remedies 
are perhaps not quite as certain to be efficacious as that which 
he prescribes for Russia—“ the fresh air of international 
intercourse”; but his eloquent appeal to humanity to recap- 
ture in the cause of peace some of that enthusiasm and 
readiness to make sacrifices which were shown in the war is 
one of the best reminders that were made this Armistice 
Day. é 

Mr. Norman’s book succeeds in its indictment of war as 
conspicuously as it fails in its attempt to fix the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of war in 1914. The European War 
was not brought about by a cabal between the crowned heads 
of Europe to divert the attention of their subjects from causes 
of discontent; nor by the policy of Sir Edward Grey; nor 
by the Grand Orient of France. Mr. Norman is out to prove 
that the German conduct of the war was no less humane 
than that of the Allies. Some of his arguments are far- 
fetched, and some illogical ; the rest, in so far as they show 
the inevitably brutalizing effect of war, were worth putting 
together and are worth reading by anyone whose patience 
will endure the violence of his accusations. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


One of the most important books published during the month 

is ‘ Letters of James Boswell,” collected and edited by 

Professor C. B. Tinker (Oxford: Clarendon Press, two vols., 

36s.). Here at last we have all the letters to Temple accur- 

ately and completely printed, all the other already published 

ee and nearly a hundred letters not printed 
ore. 


Some more juvenile books have been published, too late 
for inclusion in our Christmas. Book Supplement: “The 
Little Round House,” by Marion St. John Webb (Stanley 
Paul, 5s.); ‘‘ Her Freshman Year,” an American story for 
girls, by Evelyn Simms (G. T. Foulis, 5s.); “Chinna,” by 
Mrs. Hobart Hampden (Wells Gardner, 3s.); “The Black 
Ace,” by G. Carlton (Jarrolds); ‘‘The Fairy Tales of a 
Nursery Governess,” by Evangeline Deverell (Stockwell, 
As. 6d.) 

To turn to.more serious works, several important 
or interesting historical books have appeared lately. 
“The Early History of India,’ by Vincent A. Smith, 
fourth edition, revised by S. M. Edwardes (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 16s.), covers the period from 600 B.c. 
to the Muhammadan Conquest. ‘The Making of 
Modern India,” by Nicol Macnicol (Milford, 7s. 6d.), aims at 
providing material for estimating the character and direction 
of the “ forces that are making the new India.” “Tibet, Past 
and Present,”’ by Sir Charles Bell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
24s.), is an interesting work, half history, half travel, by a 
man who knows Tibet, having spent 18 years on the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier. Other books to be noted are: “ Tudor 
Economic Documents,” Vol. III., by R. H. Tawney and Miss 
E. Power (Longmans, 15s.); ‘Tudor Studies,” presented to 
A. F. Pollard, being the work of twelve of his colleagues and 
pupils, and edited by R. W. Seton-Watson (Longmans, 15s.) ; 
“A History of the British People,” by Professor E, M. 
Hulme (Allen & Unwin, 18s.); ‘‘ Anglo-European History, 
1492-1660,” by K. M. Gardiner (Methuen, 6s.); and “ The 
Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia,”’ by the Most Rev. Arnold 
H. Mathew, D.D. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). 

Two new biographies are: ‘“ General Sir John Cowans,” 
by Major Chapman-Huston and Major Owen Rutter 
(Hutchinson, two vols., 42s.), and ‘‘ The Memoirs of Major- 
General Sir Hugh McCalmont” (Hutchinson, 21s.). 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Black Horse. By Boris Savinkorr (Ropshin). (Williams 
& Norgate. 5s.) 


A pictured scrap of newspaper (undoubtedly from the 
“Daily Mail’’) upon the wrapper, announcing the trial 
of Savinkoff by the Bolshevists, and a preface from Sir Paul 
Dukes, K.B.E., vouching for the accuracy of this book, lead 
one to suppose readily that it is a contribution to the mass 
of propagandist writing. Certainly this account of the 
author’s experiences, as a counter-revolutionary leader in 
South Russia, vivid, picturesque, and punching, is no more 
than really excellent journalism, but it has a human, 
troubled. quality that makes it an unconscious revelation 
of the present Russian mind. The harrowing paradoxes 
of civil war, of patriotism working out its ideals in blood 
and famine, are on every page, and recall the ferocity of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The “love-interest,’’ thrown loosely 
among these broken, urgent impressions, is unwanted. It 
would be unfair to compare the book with ‘‘ The Pale Horse,”’ 
translated some years ago. 

* * * 


Tales of the Wilderness. By Boris PILNIAK. (Routledge. 
7s. 6d,) 


These stories, mostly wild and imperfect, cast a troubled 
light on the transitional state of Russian literature since 
Chekhov, the rivalry between realism and increasing poetry, 
the disturbing influence of the nature-stories of Kipling 
and Jack London, and the elemental stories of Hamsun. 
Prince D. S. Mirsky, in an introduction to this book, assures 
us that the Soviet stories of Pilniak are even more transi- 
tional, in fact, unreadable, but the page-sample he gives 
sharpens curiosity. These earlier stories recall the coloured, 
excited style of Bunin, but, less in art, they have a wider 
sense of the primitive. ed to the Muscovite Party, 
Pilniak believes the Revolution to be a recoil of the peasants 
from Western civilization, and the peculiar haunting 
quality of his work, at its best, may be due to his additional 
sense of what may be called the “ Scythian.’’ His intellectuals 
are of the familiar, frustrate, self-bewildered type, but his 
peasants, like his ravens and wolves, hoarding their livesifrom 
the inimical elements, have a static immemorial quality that 
is as disquieting as the sense of the icy steppes which he 
so clearly brings to us. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


AUSTRALIAN YIELDS—INDIAN RAILWAYS —MANBRE SUGAR. 


Commonwealth of Australia loans are issued in 

Australia and in this country, and their respective 
market valuations. The last Commonwealth loan raised 
in London, which was issued three weeks ago, was offered 
at 97}, carrying interest at 4? per cent. and redeemable 
1940-60, thus giving a flat yield of £4 17s. 5d. The 
last Commonwealth loan raised in Australia, two months 
before the London issue, was offered at 98}, carrying 
interest at 6 per cent. and redeemable 1930-35, thus 
giving a flat yield of £6 2s. Clearly, the difference in 
life does not account for the difference in yield of nearly 
1g per cent. The respective market valuations of Ccm- 
monwealth loans issued in London and Melbourne are 
equally instructive. The following table gives the 
Melbourne market prices on September 30th of three 
Commonwealth loans issued in Australia. 


| T is instructive to compare the terms on which 


Yield 
Price with 
Sept. 30. Redemption. 
S.o«¢., 2 &¢ 


44% Commonwealth Bonds, 1925 9618 9 i 
1927 94 3 3 713 


. 
1930 9710 0 610 0 


5% » ” 
6% » 0 ae 
These may be compared with Commonwealth of 
Australia 5} per cent., 1922-27, which at the end cf 
September was quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
about 102, thus giving a yield, allowing for redemption 
at par in 1927, of £4 15s. per cent. In view of the 
premium on the Australian pound, the moment is hardly 
opportune for an English investor to purchase the Com- 
monwealth Bonds in Melbourne, but this premium is 
not a constant factor, and it cannot be expected that the 
yield on internal Commonwealth loans can in the long 
run be kept at a figure much higher than the yield on 
Commonwealth loans issued in London. 


The attention of. trustees and holders of trustee 
stocks may be drawn to an impending alteration in 
the securities authorized under section (1)J of the Trustee 
Act, namely the Indian Railway annuities. The East 
Indian Railway at the end of this year passes under 
direct Government control and management, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway in midsummer, 1925. 
The B and C Annuities and Deferred Annuities (Class 
D) of the East Indian Railway are trustee stocks. Under 
the contract with the India Government, which expires 
at the end of this year, the Deferred annuitants (Class 
D) received a guaranteed interest of 4 per cent. plus a 
share of surplus profits. After January Ist, 1925, they 
will revert to an annuity of £4 10s. (Class D). They will 
therefore receive for every £100 stock an annuity of 
£4 10s., redeemable in 1953 at £22 4s. 5d. per £1 of 
annuity by means of a sinking fund of 2s. 6d. per 
annuity. The current quotation of the existing Annuity 
Stock (Class D) is 774. Hence the market price of the 
new Class D Annuities should be about 16}, which at 
4} per cent., less 2s. 6d. per annuity for sinking fund, 
will give a yield of about £5 7s. 6d. This compares 
favourably with the yield on the debenture stocks of the 
other Indian railways, and, as the principal as well as 
interest is a charge upon the Government of India, the 
security of these annuities is equal to any India Govern- 
ment stock of the same life. We called attention in 
Tue Nation of October 18th to the Ordinary stock (a 
trustee security) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
which has 3 per cent. guaranteed by the Government 
with a share in surplus profits, making at present a total 
of £3 10s. per cent. At 97} this stock gives a flat yield of 
about £3 12s. At the end of June, 1925, when the com- 
pany passes under Government control, this stock will be 
taken over at 100. There is, therefore, a profit on 
redemption, allowing for £1 stamp, of £1 10s. in six 
months’ time—making the yield per cent. per annum 
£6 12s. For a short term “‘ bill ”’ this yield is decidedly 
attractive. While the £1 stamp duty may deter bill 


brokers, and the short period may deter trustees, yet for 
some investors who read this column this stock may be a 
desirable purchase. It may be worth mentioning that 
the railways of India cover 38,000 miles, carry annually 
about 600,000,000 passengers and 100,000,000 tons of 
goods, and employ 750,000 persons. Under Government 
control, whatever interest on railway stock the passen- 
gers fail to pay in fares, the taxpayers will be called 
upon to make good in taxes. There can be no better 
security than this, at any rate for a period of six months, 


While not one of the ‘‘ leaders ’’ in the industrial 
share market, Manbré Sugar and Malt, Ltd., has of 
late attracted considerable attention, and the publica- 
tion this week of the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting is worth some analysis in view of the excellent 
results already obtained, and the natural desire of 
holders of the Deferred shares to estimate the future 
prospects of the company. The business of the company 
consists of the manufacture of brewing sugar, which it 
supplies to practically all the important breweries in 
the country, and of golden syrup, corn syrup, and other 
sugar preparations which it is largely exporting. Its 
issued capital consists of 100,000 7 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1, 544,160 Ordinary shares of £1, 
and 75,000 Deferred shares of £1. The Ordinary shares 
are entitled (after payment of the Preference dividend) 
to a non-cumulative 5 per cent. A certain sum may then 
be distributed (at the discretion of the Board) as a rebate 
amongst shareholding custo.ners (breweries), and of the 
balance one-half will belong to the Ordinary shares and 
one-half to the Deferred. Hence for every 1 per cent. 
paid to the Ordinary shares above 5 per cent. the Deferred 
shares will get approximately 7} per cent. For the last 
three years (ending September 30th) the dividends paid 
have been: on the Ordinary, 15 per cent., 174 per cent., 
and 174 per cent., and on the Deferred, 70 per cent., 
89 4-5 per cent., and 90 3-5 per cent., the net profits 
being £166,075, £220,327, and £223,843, respectively. 
At the shareholders’ meeting of this company held last 
week, the proposal for the conversion of the Deferred 
shares into Ordinary shares on the basis of 44 Ordinary 
for each Deferred, was not accepted by the Deferred 
shareholders. This was no doubt due to the good im- 
pression of the company’s prospects given by the Chair- 
man, and the consequent expectation that the profits for 
the current year will show considerable increase. The 
report of the meeting issued to the Press was somewhat 
curtailed, and several interesting figures disclosed by the 
Chairman were omitted. For example, shareholders 
who were present learnt that the liquid assets were as 
high as £1,217,090, and that there were considerable 
reserves which were not disclosed in the balance sheets. 
Investments at cost (£339,288) are at least £40,000 
below their actual value, while freehold and leasehold 
land and buildings have been independently valued at a 
figure which is greater than that shown in the balance 
sheet by £400,000. The strength of the company’s trade 
position lies in the fact that its principal customers share 
in its profits. Yet the asset of goodwill is not assessed 
at all in the balance sheet. The Chairman referred to 
the favourable market which awaited the company in 
the purchase of its raw materials through the increase in 
the world’s supplies of cane and beet sugar, and it is 
clear that shareholders may look for considerable expan- 
sion in the company’s business and earnings. Both the 
Deferred and the Ordinary shares will be quoted ex- 
dividend by the time this is published, and will probably 
stand at about £9{-£10, and 44s. to 45s. respectively. 
At these prices, on the basis of last year’s dividends, the 
Deferred shares yield £9 14s. 9d. per cent., and the 
Ordinary £7 17s. 3d. per cent. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the dividends paid for 1923-24. only 
absorbed £170,248, and that net profits for the current 
year are likely to exceed the figure of £223,843 for last 
year, we think these prices are fully justified. 

8. R.C. 








